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Faithfulness is a higher attainment than mere suc- 
cess; and, unlike success, it is within the reach of 
every man. Perhaps the progress of our spiritual 
life would be swifter, if we, remembering this, would 
strive less after “success” and more after faithfulness. 

He who is satisfied with himself, with his attain- 
ments, or with his work, no longer strives or desires 
to be better or to do better. His highest purpose is 
to maintain his present status, or, in other words, to 
stand still. Such a man is pretty sure to have a lower 
standard than he supposes, and to be steadily falling 
away from it. Self-satisfaction is both an indication 
and a cause of an increasing unworthiness. 


Where violent measures have failed, it is always 
worth while to try the force of gentleness. If an hour’s 
sunshine deflects the iron bridge which spans the 
Menai Straits more than the heaviest train which 
thunders across it, is it not possible that the sunshine of 
love may have a similar effect in bending a will which 
seems hard as iron? At any rate, if loving words 
and deeds failing to produce a loving compliance, 





where loving compliance is'a duty, it is absolutely 
certain that violence will not produce it. The king- 
dom of heaven may, perhaps, be taken by violence, 
but net the heart of man. 


A man caanot lose what he does not possess, and 
never has possessed. That should be borne in mind 
when a man claims to have lost faith in God. Before 
that claim can be shown to be true, it must be shown 
that the man at one time had some faith in God to 
lose. And even where a man has lost the semblance 
of faith, it will generally be found that what he lost 
was not faith in God, but faith in other people’s faith 
in God. Where a man really believed in God, rather 
than in other people’s belief in God, his faith would 
not be affected though the whole wide world were to 
go over to the side of the unbelievers. 


When we speak of our love for the Bible, to what 
extent do we mean our favorite parts of the Bible? 
No doubt it is a good thing to have our favorite texts 
and chapters. Every man who loves the Bible has 
a particular love for particular parts of it, just as 
every one who loves mankind has a particular love 
for his friends. But are there not some Scriptures 
which more or less consciously we do not like,—do 
not dwell on in our thoughts, nor commit to memory, 
nor quote in our talk? If we should make a collec- 
tion of the Scriptures which we skip, is it not likely 
that among them might be the very Scriptures that we 
specially need? “Every scripture a ar ad God 
is also profitable.” 


There is all the difference in the world between 
battling for the truth because of one’s love for the 
truth, and battling on the side of truth because of 
hostility to the opponents of truth. A man may he 
as intense and as violent in the one case as in the 
other; but if a man lacks a profound conviction of 
truth, and a devoted love for truth, he can never be 
inspired to a high courage, and held to an unwaver- 
ing endurance, by any hatred of those who are over 
against him in his struggles. All real progress in 
any line of reform is made through the dead earnest- 
ness of men who love the right; not through the 
impulsive violence of men who are aroused, for a 
time, against the upholders of evil. He who loves 
his fellow-man, and therefore strives for his dis- 
enthralling, is worth more as a friend of liberty than 
he who hates oppressors, and therefore seeks their 
overthrow. So it is in every sphere of well-doing; 
love for the good is a more potent factor than hatred 
of evil,—more potent even in the battle with evil. 


It is always easier to grumble at an abuse than to 
bear one’s own share of the labor necessary to get rid 
of the abuse. A hundred men are convinced that 
the church is not attending to its duty, where there 
is no one who is willing to do his own duty in the 
church. Politics, it is said, are corrupt ; and the 
immaculate men who proclaim the fact deliberately 
keep out of the sphere where, according to their own 
theory, their presence is so direly needed. Business, 
say some, is chiefly an affair of boastful advertising 
and successful deception; and therefore they. keep 
out of business, and leave its prosecution to those 
whom they regard as cheats and liars. Is this the 





spirit of Christ? If reform is so urgently needed in 
those departments, is it not the duty of the man or 
woman who sees that fact so clearly to step right into 
the midst of corruption, and begin the reform? 
Imagine, if you can, a missionary who would refuse 
to go to India because most of the natives are heathen, 
and India is therefore no place for a Christian mis- 
sionary. That is the kind of missionary which the 
man would make who is continually grumbling about 
abuses, and is never willing to take his part in reform. 


There can be no question that an interest in Bible 
study is extending and deepening. It is now actu- 
ally making itself felt in the direction of the theo- 
logical seminaries. Professor Harper, of Chicago, is 
stirring up this subject in The Old Testament Stu- 
dent. The May number of that magazine contains 
letters with reference to it from such men as the Rev. 
Drs. Henry M. Dexter, H. L. Wayland, William M. 
Taylor, William C. Wilkinson, Samuel ° Fellows, 
Isaac Errett, and others. The prevailing sentiment 
of these writers is that more time during the semi- 
nary course ought to be given to the study of the 
English Bible in its letter and in its spirit. Dr. 
Taylor, it is true, suggests that perhaps it would 
be better if “ a very thorough knowledge of the 
English Bible . . . should be required for entrance 
into a theological seminary;” but that would be 
only another way of securing the same end, namely, 
that a graduate of a theological seminary should 
have a reasonable knowledge of the structure and 
contents and teachings of the English Bible as such ; 
and that would be a great advance on the pres- 
ent state of things. If this matter be followed up 
vigorously, the men who come from the theological 
seminary will yet be able to bear a proper part in the 
Bible study and teaching which is going on in the 
Sunday-schools of their charge. 





THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE 
ROMANTIC. 


Set before a healthy school-boy a Latin grammar 
and a copy of Seott’s Ivanhoe, and see which of the 
two his mental appetite will spontaneously prefer. 
Ask the university student, years later, whether he 
has gained more from the sayings and exploits of the 
Homeric heroes or from the niceties of Homeric 
philology, and find which of the two has laid hold 
most firmly upon his mind and heart. ‘The result 
will be the same in both cases: the purely scholastic 
may be a part, and a valued part, of the scholar’s 
training ; but the romantic has impressed itself upon 
the imagination, and through the imagination upon 
the life, in a way that the merely scholastic never does. 

This is not to say that the school-boy should not 
study Latin grammar, or the university student Greek 
philology ; still less is it to claim that the romantic 
could safely take the place of either in a scheme of 
modern higher education; but it is to say that the 
romantic plays an important, and by no means over- 
estimated, part in the culture of heart and mind. He 
is sadly deficient in mental as well as in moral quali- 
ties who is keenly alive to grammatical analysis, or 
to. chemical analysis, but whose heart has never 
stirred within him at the shout of Achilles in the 
trenches, whose blood has never leaped at the noise 
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of conflict in the Nibelungen Song, who has never 
followed Sir Percivale in the quest of the Holy,Cup, 
or fought with King Arthur in that “great battle of 
the West.” There is a lack of whole-heartedness in 
a man, be he young or be he old, to whom the heroic 
in story or verse does not appeal. Even that gentle 
type of character which loves to commune with na- 
ture, and is free from the narrow ambitions of selfish 
desire, is weak and incomplete if it be not ‘conjoined 
with a love of man, and with a hearty sympathy with 
what the spirit of man has dared and done, or in its 
highest flights of imagination has seemed capable to 
itself of doing or daring. 


The thirst for the romantic is almost universal in 
human kind. The painted savage sings to his chil- 
dren of the mighty exploits of his sires; and litera- 
ture itself may almost be said to begin in epic-cycles 
which tell of the deeds of half-human gods, and of 
men who were near akin to the gods themselves. The 
civilized child has as eager an appetite for the won- 
drous tales of the past as the naked savage; and the 
same appreciation of the romantic shows itself in the 
civilized adult, except where it has been destroyed 
by the narrow sophistication of an artificial culture. 
Such a thirst as this, implanted so deeply in the 
breast of mankind that it shows itself in every 
variety of the race and at every stage in the growth 
of the individual, has not, it is safe to infer, been 
‘planted within us without a purpose. No thirst of 
the body but points to a need of the body ; no thirst 
of the heart or the mind but points to a need of the 
mind or the heart. 


In the narrow grooves and clogged conditions of 
daily life, there is sometimes little room for the soul 
to expand and grow. The petty necessities of the 
day throng around us and hide from our vision the 
free horizon. The needs of the mind, the longings of 
the heart, have sometimes to give place to the clamor- 
ous demands of the body ; and the physical conditions 
of life absorb more of human labor than life’s spiritual 
or intellectual requirements. We starve our souls 
that we may pamper our bodies or place a softer 
carpet beneath our feet. We bend our eyes to some 
selfish goal that seems within our reach; and the 
mighty panorama of heaven, the solemn procession of 
the stars, moves on, unseen of us. Even our ideals 
are too often narrowing. We choose some low aim, 
and are content if we seem in a fair way to attain 
that. We seek to climb some low sepulchral mound, 
when we might have been climbing to some heaven- 
piercing peak. 

It is as a corrective to these narrowing influences that 
the practical value of the romantic is shown. The ro- 
mantic—the high heroic in prose and poetry—lifts us 
out of ourselves, and sets us to breathe in a wider atmos- 
phere. In that vast room of air and space, we lose 
sight for a while of ourselves and our own petty cares. 
We recognize that the world is wider than our narrow 
work-room ; and that something else is going on in 
it besides digging coals, and hoeing turnips, and mak- 
ing steam-engines. For a little while we can forget 
that we are “butchers, and bakers, and candlestick 
makers,” and remember that we are men, having an 
interest in all that man has done or can do, and hav- 
ing a right to share inthe broad vision which humanity 
has won for itself. It makes one broader in mind and 
in character to rise for a little above the narrow sur- 
roundings of his daily lot, and to see what fields 
stretch on and on to the ever-receding horizon. 

There is also a certain compensation for limited 
action in a vivid appreciation of the romantic. In 
modern life we are often obliged to stunt one set of 
faculties that we may have an abundant growth upon 
another, and to limit our action in one direction that 
we may be free to act in the opposite. In the knowl- 
edge of heroic adventure and of high achievement, 
we find a certain balance for this over-weighting of 
our nature. If prudence and duty alike forbid that 
bold, free action which would give harmonious play 
to all our faculties—the “ perfect energy in a perfect 
life,’—-we can at least share in that perfect energy as 
it is portrayed for us in the classical ideals of human 








life. It is natural for us to wish for the freest expres- 
sion of all our powers; but, with life as it is, there 
must be many of our faculties which shall never find 
adequate expression in outer action. Yet, if we would 
be all that we may be, these unused faculties must not 
be allowed to perish by atrophy. We shall be none 
the less skillful hewers of wood and drawers of water 
that we have fared with Odysseus over the marvelous 
Ocean-River, and have followed A¢neas as he bore 
Anchises from flaming Troy,—none the less skillful 
in these necessary employments, but vastly better fur- 
nished as men. 

There is too little appreciation of the worth of the 
imagination, to which the romantic chiefly appeals, in 
the culture of life. It is not eriough to put a boy’s 
intellect on the side of right; if he is to remain on 
that side, we must also win to it his imagination. The 
imagination in the young is always active; and, if it 
does not find for itself commendable objects on which 
to exercise itself, it will find for itself objects not com- 
mendable. If you wish to teach a child practical 
wisdom, the best way to do it is to show him wisdom 
in action,—wisdom that appeals more to his imagina- 
tion than to his intellect. Fill his mind with pictures 
of unselfish daring, of knightly courtesy on the field 
of battle, of fearless truth and stainless honor, victo- 
rious even in defeat and death. It will doa boy no 
harm to have the walls of his “chamber of imagery ” 
hung with pictures such as these; and if it does him 
no good,—-and who can say that it will not ?—it will 
at least occupy space that might have been filled with 
all abominations. What boy will stand in spirit with 
Fénelon, and listen to the dying Bayard, that knight 
without fear and without reproach, as he speaks to the 
faithless Constable of France, and will then be able to 
forget that an honorable death is better than a dis- 
honorable life, and that defeat is sometimes nobler 
than victory? 

It may be said that this plea for the romantic is 
only another way of pleading for novel-reading. It 
is not. Of all our literature, some of our modern 
novels are the least romantic. Certainly no well- 
balanced mind would think of devoting itself to the 
thin-spun courtship of Tom and Mary, or the diluted 
conversation of Dick and Harry, with the idea of 
gaining any new insight into life from either. It isa 
mistake to imagine that the romantic means fictional, 
or that there is no romance outside of a few highly 
spiced’novels. The romantic is the expression of that 
which is heroic and virile in human character or in 
human exploit, and that whether it be found in fact 
or in fiction. There is more of the truly romantic in 
such a serious historical work as Motley’s Dutch 
Republic than in a score of the latest new novels,— 
more in the actual story of Goethe’s life than in the 
fabled adventures of the veracious Baron Miinchau- 
sen. And it may be said with all reverence, that 
there are few books which more akound in the ele- 
ments of the truly romantic than the old and famil- 
iar Bible. 

It is well, then, that the romantic should be culti- 
vated. It is a kind of mental tonic for the lassitude 
of the age. How soon the slumbering hostilities of 
society—now stirring uneasily in their slumber— may 
burst out into actual warfare, no prophet can fore- 
show. But whatever battles may be in store for us 
in days to come, it will be no unworthy preparation 
if we keep alive in our own hearts and in the hearts 
of our children, the flame of a noble sympathy with 
all generous exploits of the past, and all brave 
and chivalrous and unselfish deeds in the present. 
For he who is heroic in mind and heart will also, 
when the proper time comes, be heroic in deed. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A Sunday-school, in order to be a Sunday-school, must 
have both scholars and teachers; the scholars must be 
taught in classes or groups; and the several classes must 
be kept together and made a common whole under a 
leader or superintendent. If all the scholars were to be 
taught from the desk directly, without amy group-teach- 
ing, the school itself would be a class, rather than a 





school. If, on the other hand, the classes were taught 
as separate groups without being united under one head, 
the school would be a gathering of classes, rather than a 
school. In orderto train and to lead the several teach- 
ers as a whole, the superintendent, or leader, must have 
his teachers together in a weekly meeting for conference 
and lesson study. Such a teachers’-meeting is therefore 
essential to the very existence of a true Sunday-school. 
This thought is called out by a California correspondent, 
who asks : 


Would you have the kindness to publish some information 
about teachers’-meetings, their object, how they should be con- 
ducted, who should attend, and any other information which 
will tend to instruct those who have never had the privilege of 
attending such meetings ? 

The object of the weekly teachers’-meeting is the 
securing to each of the teachers the benefit of the knowl- 
edge, the experience, and the skill in teaching, of all the 
teachers, in the line of their work as teachers; and the 
bringing of all the teachers into an understanding of, 
and a sympathy with, each other as teachers, at the same 
time that théy are brought under the oversight and 
direction of their common leader, the superintendent. 
The chief exercise of a weekly teachers’-meeting ought 
to be the study of the next Sunday’s Bible lesson with a 
view to its teaching; or, rather, a comparison of the 
results of previous study cu the part of those who attend 
it. All teachers who can attend the teachers’-meeting 
ought to be present at it. Those teachers who feel that 
they need the help of the teachers’-meeting, and that 
they could not well get on without it, should surely be 
there. The teachers’-meeting is yet more important to 
those who feel that they do not need it, and that they 
can easily get along without its advantages; for it may 
be affirmed unqualifiedly that there is not a teacher in 
the United States who can teach as well, without the aid 
of a teachers’-meeting, as he could teach if he availed 
himself of its aid; and if there is a teacher who thinks 
that he could do so, that very thought on his part is a 
proof of his lack of intelligent capacity. 


In writing for the printer, it is the custom to write on 
only one side of the paper used by the writer; but in 
printing for the writer, it is common to print on both 
sides of the paper used by the printer. There are obvious 
advantages in both these customs; but, again, there are 
incidental disadvantages. A disadvantage in the first- 
named method is the added cost of paper and of postage. 
A disadvantage in the second method is the difficulty it 
presents to one who would like to fill a scrap-book from 
the cuttings of his newspaper. This latter trouble it is 
which is noted by a Massachusetts lady, who writes to 
the Publisher after this sort : 

May a poor, weak mortal make a suggestion as regards the 
first and second pages of The Sunday School Times? As now 
made up, the leading Editorial commences on the first, and is 
finished on the second page. Now, some of us—no, I, poor 
little I—sometimes would like to file, in my scrap-book, those 
articles ; but, pray, how can I do it with the article partly on 
one side, and the balance on the other? I cannot afford space 
to preserve whole papers. Now, could not these articles be 
pushed over on to the second page ?—and then I am all right. 
Excuse my boldness in suggestion, and believe me yours respect- 
fully. 

If it were really true that the only thing worth saving 
out of every issue of The Sunday School Times were 
“the leading Editorial,” and that all the thousands of 
its readers were so agreed, there, might, indeed, be an 
inducement to the Publisher to make up his paper with 
that idea in mind. But, as things stand, it would never 
do fur the Publisher to allow the writer of those Editori- 
als to get the thought into his head that nothing else in 
the paper is to have a permanent place in the scrap- 
books of history. There are those Editorial Notes, for 
example; if it be understood that they are promptly to 
be covered with paste, and fastened face down on the 
scrap-book page, what inducement will there be for eny 
writer to do good work in their preparation? And the 
same might be said of the many contributions on special 
topics, which appear from week to week, by eminent 
American and European writers. “‘Thé Publisher’s aim 
has been to have both sides of every page of his paper 
covered with the best material available, and he has been 
trying to train his editors accordingly. A single sugges- 
tion like the above from a Massachusetts subscriber is 
enough to endanger the discipline of the entire estab- 
lishment. In fact, the Publisher would be glad if this 
response of his could reach that subscriber without being 
seen by the Editor himself; and he sincerely hopes she 
will fill up her scrap-book in some otiier way (unless, 
indeed, she cares to take two copies of each paper), and 
say nothing more, in print, about this delicate matter. 
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DESTINY. 
BY THE REY. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Azrael, the angel of death, 
Drew near to Solomon’s throne; 
And, fearing his fatal breath, 
Men vanished, one by one. 


Then he who stood by the side 
Of Solomon, as his friend, 

Trembled, when he descried 
This terrible form ascend. 


Across the marvelous floor, 

Where the hidden streamlet flowed, 
In through the beautiful door, 

The great death-angel strode. 


And in the ear of the king 

The frightened courtier cried, * 
“Oh, save me! beckoning 

Some genie to my side ; 


‘“* And bid him bear me far 
To distant Indian lands, 
Swift as a falling star, 
To shun Azrael’s hands,” 


The monarch gave command, 
And, like a flash of light, 

Beyond that deathly land 
He speeded out of sight. 


Then Solomon the Wise 
Spake to Azrael there, 

And said, “‘ Why this surprise 
At him whom I would spare?” 


And the angel made reply : 
“T found him here with thee 
Whom I must cause to die 
Beyond the Indian sea !’’ 





THE SAMARITAN. ~ 
BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


Robbed, bruised, and dying, once I lay 
Upon a lonely road; 

When One came journeying on his way, 
And wondrous mercy showed. 


He saw me, pitied, came, and bound, 
And bore me to an inn; 

Cared wisely for my every wound, 
As he were very kin. 


He watched beside me all the night, 
Till dawn did comfort bring; 

Went only when ’twas fully light, 
And paid my reckoning. 


And now, to keep the vows I made, 
Beneath those glowing eyes, 

I would my fallen fellow aid, 
And go and do likewise. 





OUR LORD’S MIRACLES OF HEALING. 
BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


Undoubtedly, Christ’s miracles of cure have a twofold 
significauce—practical and prophetic. They effect the 
present recovery of the body, and they also predict the 
future redemption of the body. Indeed, a miracle under 
Christ’s hand is generally but a parable writ large,—a 
prophecy exhibited in illuminated text. We know, from 
many scriptures, that a wonderful thing is to be wrought 
upon these bodies of ours at the second coming of Christ. 
They are to be transfigured into the likeness of Christ’s 
glorified body. Happily, the phrase “our vile body” 
has been eliminated from our revised Scriptures. What 
God has cleansed and consecrated to be the “temple of 
the Holy Ghost” ought not to be called vile, surely; and 
we are grateful that a more faithful rendering of the 
original enables us to read now, “ Who shall fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be con- 
formed to the body of his glory” (Phil. 3:21). This 
transformation is predicted expressly in connection with 
our Lord’s return from glory. In another scripture, the 
agent by whom this change is to be wrought is distinctly 
named: “ But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwelleth in you, he that raised up Christ 
Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies 
through his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” As Jesus, 
during his earthly ministry, wrought his miracles “ by 
the Spirit of God” (Matt, 12 : 28), so will he effect this 
great consummating event of his ministry—the resur- 
rection of the body—by the same agency. 

Now let us link these two parts of our Lord’s redemp- 
tion together,—that of healing and that of resurrection, 
—and observe their relations. Every time Christ re 





-| age, the time of the redemption of the body. 





stored a sick person, he gave an enacted prediction of 
the final redemption of the body. Healing is partial 
resurrection ; it is a pulse-beat from the heart of Him who 
is “ the resurrection and the life,” giving us aslight fore- 
taste of our full recovery at his appearing and kingdom. 
Hence, observe that significant phrase in Paul’s saying 
about the groaning and travailing creation (Rom. 8: 22), 
“ And not only so, but ourselves algo, which have the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body.” He that has the first-fruits only longs the 
more intensely for the harvest. And that is yet to come. 
God’s acre has been sown thick and deep with resurrec- 
tion seed. Each body indwelt by the Holy Spirit con- 
tains the germ of immortality; and when the time comes 
for its reanimation, it will spring forth, and he that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall quicken our mortal 
bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in us. But even now 
we “have the firstfruits of the Spirit.” Every renewal 
of our inward man, every quickening of our mortal 
body by the divine touch, every miracle of healing 
wrought by our blessed Lord, is an earnest of our inher- 
itance, a pledge of the final redemption of our bodies. 
“ Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is 
God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit.” 

Let us recall the striking words in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which Christians are spoken of as those 
“who have tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
of the age to come.” The age tocome is the resurrection 
We do not 
know the powers of that age simply by prediction and 
promise, but also by experience. Every miracle is a 
foretaste thereof, a sign of its universal healing and resti- 
tution. The driftwood and floating vegetation which 
met the eye of Columbus, as he was one day keeping 
lookout upon his ship, assured him of his proximity to 
the new world which he was seeking. His study of 
geography had convinced him of the existence of that 
world. But now he tasted its powers; he saw and han- 
dled its actual first-fruits. So it is with us voyagers to the 
world to come, the millenial age, and “ time of the resti- 
tution of all things.” As those who have known and 
credited our Lord’s miracles while on earth, or have ex- 
perienced the wonders of recovery which he has wrought 
as he still stretches out his hand to heal, we have tasted 
the powers of the coming age. 


And it is very striking to observe how invariably our 
Lord joins the commandment to heal the sick, and cast 
out devils with the commission to preach the kingdom. 
“ Jesus went about preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease amongst the people.” “ And as ye go, preach, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the 
sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.” 
Healing and resurrection and the casting out of demons 
were a kind of first-fruits of the kingdom, to be pre- 
sented along with its announcement. As, to use a familiar 
illustration, the commercial traveler carries samples of 
his goods as he goes forth soliciting trade, the Lord 
would have his messengers carry specimens and tokens 
of the kingdom in their hands as they went forth to an- 
nounce its approach. Thomas Erskine says very truly, 
therefore, that “Jesus, while 6n earth, healed the sick 
and raised the dead, not merely to typify a spiritual heal- 
ing and quickening, but to prove that he was indeed the 
promised Deliverer by destroying the works of the Devil, 
and also to give a foretaste and a shadow of the ultimate 
effects of his redemption upon the whole man, body and 
soul. And thus we find in the New Testament that the 


healing of the sick and the preaching of the gospel of 


the kingdom are always cojoined, and are spoken of as 
though they meant the same thing.” ! 

Miracles of healing, then, are an answer to man’s uni- 
versal longing for restoration from the consequences of 
the fall,—sin, sickness, and death. Pledges and fore- 
tokens they are to our wounded and suffering humanity 
that at his coming and kingdom Christ will swallow up 
death in victory. And not to humanity only. Even 
dumb, inanimate nature, suffering with man the wounds 





1NotTE.—In view of the errors that are being taught under the 
name of faith-cures, it is important to bear in mind just here that 
miracles of bodily healing were, and are, a more direct appeal to the 
minds of those who give a chief place to the evidence of the senses, 
than to those who count spiritual blessings above those of the body. 
Christ condescends to those who are on the plane of sight with 
Thomas; but there is a higher plane for those who, like Paul, can 
have fuller spiritual life in bodily sickness than they could hope for 
in bodily health, and who take pleasure in their infirmities that the 
power of Christ may rest upon them. Hence it comes to pass that 
those who, in sickness, walk on by faith, are often permitted to glo- 
rify Christ by his miracle of sustaining grace, fat more abundantly 
than do those who, iti fuller health, through the miracle of bedily 
healing, press forward by sight,<Tuz Eviton. 





of the fall, is to be made glad by these tokens of coming 
deliverance. Goethe beautifully says: “ Often have I 
had the sensation as if nature, in wailing sadness, en- 
treated something of me, so that not to understand what 
she longed for cut me to the heart.” But we understand 
what she longs for. “ For we know that the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth together in pain until now, 
... waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body.” And if we have believed the miracles of our 
Lord wrought in the days of his flesh, or if we have ex- 
perienced his miracles wrought in our own flesh, we are 
to go forth preaching the kingdom, and bearing those 
grapes of Eschol which we have obtained as an antepast 
of that kingdom, that we may show what a goodly land 
that is where “the inhabitant shall no more say, I am 
sick.” 





CHRIST LEAVING THE PRAZTORIUM. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


After the tourist has roamed over Continental galleries 
until the sight of a great canvas almost comes to be an 
object of weariness, he will probably return to England 
with the feeling that it will be impossible to find there 
anything to move him, as he has been moved in the 
holy land of art. He has dreamed away days and 
weeks, it may be, in the Vatican and other grand gal- 
leries of Rome; he has been saturated with beauty 
among the treasures of the Uffizzi and Pitti at Florence; 
he has revelled over the riches of Munich; he has 
almost worshiped at the shrine of the Madonna in 
Dresden ; he has bewildered himself trying to systema- 
tize the vast wealth of the Louvre,—what can the little 
green isle have to show him after all this? What are 
its National Gallery, its Royal Academy, its Kensington 
Museum, or the art stores of its princely and ducal pal- 
aces, compared with what he has seen? 

And yet to-day, after having made within the few 
past weeks this round of the galleries, I have been per- 
suaded, half against my will, to see a collection of paint- 
ings which have strangely moved me. 

“Tf you want to be lifted out of the rush of this nine- 
teenth cantury life,” said a friend to me the other day, 
“and be spell-bound before one of the most marvellous 
pictures of the age, go to the Doré Gallery in Bond 
Street, and sit down before a canvas there, that will 
move you, I venture to say, more than Rubens’s great 
work at Antwerp, or—shall I dare to say it?—more than 
even Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration.’ ” 

I resented any such deduction. 

“ Doré is wonderful as an illustrator of the conception 
of others, and fertile beyond all precedent; but.art-critics 
have taught us to distrust him as a colorist, and in some 
degree to deny him supreme power on canvas.” 

“ Nevertheless, go,”” urged my friend, “and see what 
will become of all the rant of your critics, after you have 
been subdued before his miraculous Christ.” 

Accordingly, our home-party went to Bond Street this 
morning; and for hours of this bright day we have been 
lingering entranced over such creations as no French 
school has ever before produced,—creations whose lofty 
simplicity, and stern grandeur, and realistic vividness 
have taken our very hearts. 

I had seen large engravings of Doré’s masterpiece— 
“Christ Leaving the Pretorium,”—but they had con- 
veyed to me no sense of the majesty of the painting. 
The canvas is an immense one,—thirty feet by twenty,— 
and is instinct throughout with the most passionate life 
and movement. It contains hundreds of figures (those in 
the foreground above life size), and illustrates the mar- 
vellous skill which the artist possessed in representing 
multitude and space. We have seen no canvas of 
Claude’s that breathes with a more palpable atmosphere. 
And yet, in this vast throng, there is not a face or figure 
that is not marked by its own individuality. 

The moment of action is, I believe, entirely original 
in its conception. It represents Christ descending the 
broad marble staircase leading from the pretorium, just 
after his final condemnation by the Roman governor. 
This broad staircase occupies the centre of the picture, 
and down its shallow steps our Lord descends. The 
august figure moving forward in its awful solitariness is 
the central point towards which every face in the multi- 
tude is directed, and which holds the eye of the spectator 
with a fascinated gaze. He is clothed, not in the dead 
white of linen, but in the softer-hued, undyed woolen 
toga. There is not an accessory about him to divert 
attention from the divine humanity of the straight- 
forward-looking face. The arms are dropped on each side; 
there is no auriole about the head, or, if any, it is so faint 
as fot to attract attention. There is a total avoidance of 
that meek beauty, that feminine auburn hair, that deli- 
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cacy of complexion and feature, and that characterless 
softness, which mark all the heads of Christ in the pic- 
tures of the old masters, not even excepting Raphael’s. 

On each side, separated only by the balustrades of the 
stairway, surge and seethe the shrieking, excited multi- 
tude, who cry: “Away with him! away with him! Cru- 
cify him! crucify him!’’—who clench their fists across 
the railing, and with demoniac rage fling upon him their 
ribald revilings, and gloat over his condemnation, with 
faces of fiend-like vengeance; on the other side crowd 
the callous-hearted, indifferent Roman officials and sol- 
diery, too much accustomed to the sight of cruelty, woe, 
and blood, to be in the least moved by the majesty of 
the innocent sufferer. 

It will be remembered that at the feast of the passover 
almost every nationality of the then known world was 
accustomed to be represented; and consequently we 
have here a fine field for the artist’s pencil,—the proud 
Pharisee, the scowling scribe, the howling Jewish popu- 
lace, the refined Greek, the stately Persian, the Arab of 
the desert, the scoffing Roman, the gaping African, and 
tho philosophic Egyptian. On these faces every possible 
passion is depicted,—hate, vindictive wrath, exulting 
vengeance, stolid satisfaction, haughty indifference, 
scorn, vulgar curiosity, deprecation, cold wonder, and 
here and there, upon some startled female face, the 
yearning of a fathomless compassion. Between these 
two opposing throngs moves the Christ, in the sublime 
dignity of his Godhood, with a majesty as calm as the 
unapproachable heavens overhead. There is an infinite 
unconsciousness of the shrieking multitude around him. 
He sees nothing, he hears nothing. He is alone 
between the eternities. His unblenching eye is fixed 
upon the inexorable Justice that sits upon the everlast- 
ing throne. He seems to say, “TI shall see of the travail 
of my soul, and shall be satisfied.’ The superhuman 
dignity, the unshaken serenity, the loftiness of purpose, 
the majestic acquiescence, the transcendent sorrow, of 
the Son of man, surely were never so portrayed by mor- 
tal pencil. The sense of separateness (the “ treading of 
the wine-press alone”), the miracle of that far-away 
gaze, the suggestion of awful solitariness, are inspira- 
tions. We felt as if we must veil our eyes, and shrink 
back from a sight of such sacred awfulness! 


We have just been studying the cartoons of Raphael 
in the South Kensington Museum; but how conventional 
the flashily robed Christ of these pictures seems com- 
pared with this pathetic figure, draped in its stern robe 
of dim white ! 

I know it is treason to all the canons of art and to the 
the traditions of the ancient schools to say it, but I will 
say that in all our rounds of the Continental galleries I 
have never seen a representation of our Lord that so 
subdued and awed me, and made me realize so fully his 
divine humanity. 

There may be faults of technique in this vast canvas, 
and to critical eyes there doubtless are; but the central 
thought is so all-pervading and exalted that one is 
ashamed to search for defects. There is very apt to be, 
in all of Doré’s paintings, some excess of imagination 
which mars the general effect. In this picture it is the 
malefactor who drags the cross over the foreground of 
the canvas. Apart from the anachronism of it, it dis- 
turbs, with its cruel realism, the lofty spirituality of the 
divine sufferings. 

It is said that Doré spent two years of labor upon the 
figure of his Christ, and some seven or eight upon the 
whole picture. The history of the canvas is somewhat 
curious. To save it from destruction in its unfinished 
state, during the Franco-Prussian war, the whole canvas 
had to be. buried. 

The picture which, next to this of the Pretorium, 
commanded our most undivided attention to-day, was a 
canvas of the same size, the subject being ‘ Moses be- 
fore Pharaoh after the Death of the First-born.” It is 
a dark, rich, interior picture, conceived in the spirit of 
the most elaborate Egyptian orientalism. Its details are 
carried out very finely, and there is that grand sense of 
space which Doré surely has the remarkable art of giving 
to his creations. The fearless figure of the great Hebrew 
leader, from the lower step of the throne, confrents 
with stern majesty (strong because he feels the power of 
the God of Israel behind him) the sullen, angry, and 
yet quaking king. Moses stretches his hand toward 
him, saying, “Thou shalt see my face no more.” And 
one can see how Pharaoh quails before the majesty of 
that eagle eye, although his proud courtiers around him 
are striving to buoy him up to a feeling of sovereign 
contempt. The spectator feels that they are failing to 
do this, and that the king is half spell-bound in the 
presence of the prophet. At the foot of the throne, 
agonized mothers press forward, holding aloft in their 











arms, with awful reproaches on their lips, their dead 
children. Between his anger and his fear, the irresolute 
king vacillates, and neither listens to his courtiers nor 
succumbs before the majesty of the seer. 

The conception of the picture is certainly a powerful 
one, and we find nothing here that we would fain omit. 
It is characterized by a grand severity; and yet we have 
here, as in the canvas of the Pretorium, the extremes of 
passion, the defiant courtiers, the scared yet indignant 
king, the stern bravery of the prophet, the shrieking of 
the bereaved niothers, and the white stillness of the dead 
children. One feels a strange solemnity in the presence 
of a scene so vividly rendered. 

There is one other picture of the same colossal propor- 
tions as the two already mentioned ; it is ‘ Christ Enter- 
ing into Jerusalem,” but the theme has been often 
treated, though probably never better than here. The 
canvas is full of light, movement, color, variety, and 
feeling. But there is not that unity of treatment which 
we find elsewhere in Doré’s best work. There are sepa- 
rate groups of marvellous beauty ; but these detract some- 
what from the general effect, inasmuch as they divide 
the interest with the central figure, the ineffably sorrow- 
ful Christ. The contrast of this lofty, mysterious sadness 
with the rejoicing faces around him, is very striking and 
powerful. But we have not space here for further details. 


One other picture I may be allowed to speak of more 
specially, since it made a very positive impression upon 
us all, The subject is medieval, and gives evidence of 
Doré’s wonderful versatility. The canvas is a moderate- 
sized one, and represents a vesper scene in a monastery 
chapel. The motif of the picture makes itself felt at 
once, and it is as strong a protest against the old 
monasticism of the Romish Church as any reformer’s 
sermon could well be. In the centre of perhaps a dozen 
monks sits a youthful one, who has just assumed the 
final vows, having entered the convent, which he supposes 
is the retreat of only purity and peace. He is heart-sick 
of the wickedness of the world, and brings hither his 
longing aspirations, his holy enthusiasms, and his self- 
denying zeal, expecting to find truest help and sympathy 
among the brotherhood. For the first time the now 
fully admitted monk takes his place among them as one 
of the community. He is suddenly confronted with a 
scene which dashes all his hopes to earth, and makes 
him aware that he has committed a terrible mistake 
which is to involve his whole life. On not a face about 
him is there a trace of reverence, or interest, or worship. 
One paunchy old monk has evidently been down to the 
abbot’s cellar, and is ready to tumble from his seat in 
drunken helplessness. The head of another has dropped 
upon his breast in stupid sleep. Another is stretching 
his arms, gaping wearily, his missal lying upon the floor 
beside him. Two or three are whispering together with 
a wicked leer in their old eyes. One old fellow has 
pulled off his cowl, and is scratching, unconcernedly, 
his shaven crown. The only monk who seems to be 
somewhat intent upon the service is a very aged one, 
doubled up in the weakness of senility, with his Psalter 
held all awry, in an apparently vain effort to make it 
out, In the midst of all this, with his hands clasped in 
a sort of paralzyed disappointment over his open service- 
book, the young neophyte sits, with a look of despair on 
his pale, pathetic face, on which is plainly written: “Is 
this the holy refuge I have sought? Are these to be my 
helpers heavenward? Am I to grovel among them till 
I die?” The pathos of the moment is irresistible, and 
one feels a tug at the heart that compels one’s eyes to 
turn away. This picture is a fine illustration of the skill 
with which Doré freights his canvas with some single, 
central, burning thought. 

There is another medieval picture, a companion to 
this, which is as full of tender and pathetic beauty as 
this one is of bitter disappointment, “‘The Young Monk’s 
Dream.” It tells a story, as plainly as words could do, 
of love, loss, sorrow, and death. The young monk sits 
at the cathedral organ, his hands wandering dreamily 
over the keys. He is unconscious of the cowled monks 
and the kneeling congregation in the background. Grief 
has driven him hither to find alleviation for the burden 
of his sorrow, but he has not found it. The vision of the 
lost one comes ever between him and the dreary rounds 
of his monastic life. He turns his pleading eyes toward 
the spectator, as if craving sympathy and help,—unaware, 
the while, that a figure, so faintly defined that it seems 
but a shadowy mist, is leaning over his shoulder. I 
think it will be long before I forget the haunting sadness 
of those wide-open eyes. 

“The Dream of Pilate’s Wife” is a strong conception, 
which anywhere, save among these finer canvases, would 
arrest and hold the spectator. 

I can understand now, as I could not understand 





before, why Gustave Doré turned away with impatience 
from all the praises that were lavished upon him on ae- 
count of his superb illustrations; and refused to be con- 
soled, because of the wrong he thought the critical world 
of art had done him, in refusing to acknowledge that 
among masters of modern art he was supreme. 


London, England. 





OBJECT-TEACHING. 


BY FRANK HAMILTON, 


Miss Jenny was walking home through the country 
one Sunday afternoon, after teaching her new primary 
class at the Mission. 

But her spirit was not as sunny as the day; for the 
children had not been attentive at all, with the exception 
of one or two reliables, and Miss Jenny felt worried and: 
—well, not exactly discouraged, rather a pervading sense 
that something was wrong about her and her teaching. 
But, being a sensible girl, instead of giving up, or crying, 
or determining to ask the superintendent to appoint a 
new teacher, she began to reason with herself, and see 
what she ought to do to improve her teaching. She had 
tried to be plain and simple, though she feared she had 
said many things that were but so much sound to the 
little one; she knew she was in earnest, but right in the 
midst of her most earnest sentences, the attention of 
the class, and of herself, had been distracted by a diminu- 
tive scuffle between two three-year-olds, or a practical 
joke among the older boys. She knew what she wanted; 
it was something that would hold the attention of all the 
scholars, and give them no time nor thought for mischief. 

Suddenly she stopped stock-still in the road, in the 
midst of her thoughts, and with her little fist clenched 
tightly, and her features firmly set, exclaimed aloud, 
“Never again will I attempt to teach a primary class 
without an object-lesson !” 

Reaching this determination, and saying it aloud, 
seemed to give her fresh courage, for she stepped out 
more briskly and with a firmer tread than before; and 
having resolved upon her course, and being a firm be- 
liever in Paul’s doctrine of forgetting the things that are 
behind, and pressing forward, she immediately set about 
thinking what kind of an object-lesson she could use for 
the next Sunday’s lesson, and even lifted her heart in 
thankfulness to God for the lack of attention that day, 
since it had brought her to see the need of object-teach- 
ing, and thus turned into a blessing. 

The next Sunday’s lesson happened to be “ Nadab and 
Abihu,” with its important golden text, “Ye shall be 
holy ; for Iam holy.” -Miss Jenny had already looked 
it over, and though she had not yet studied it, she felt 
persuaded that it was a glorious opportunity to present 
and stimulate to holiness,—as above, and including, its 
minor lessons on temperance, reverence, faithfulness, etc. 
So she said to herself, “ How can I illustrate holiness by 
an object-lesson?” for she intuitively and properly 
sought to impress, not merely the lesson facts, but the 
practical application. 

She puzzled her brain for a while with the perplexing 
question; but, active and intent as her mind was at the 
time, the answer would not come. 

The trouble was, the question was too large. She 
could not compass it all at once. But she was plucky, 
and determined that she would have an object-lesson, 
and that it must illustrate holiness,—for she was too wise 
to make the teaching subordinate to the illustration, 
and firmly believed that in the endless variety of nature 
and art a suitable object-lesson could be found for any 
teaching fit for a primary class, if it were but sought. 

So she began to think how she ought to search for it, 
and accidentally began by asking herself, ‘ What is 
holiness?” thus unconsciously taking the: very best 
course, by first getting a clear idea of just what she 
wanted to illustrate. 

“Tt is not being good,” she mused,—“ that is net just 
what I want to teach them. It’s not even being better 
than somebody or something else. It’s being the best,— 
that’s whatI mean. Striving after the best; not satisfied 
with anything else lower when— Oh, I wonder if I 
couldn’t use a ladder !—climbing higher all the time, 
always something beyond. No matter if you are higher 
than others, if you are not at the top there’s mo¥e climbing. 

“And then I could have the children take part. I 
could have one little boy run up the ladder, and show 
that he had to use his muscles, that all climbing is work. 
Yes, and another little boy I could stop in the very act 
of climbing, and show that he was pressing his foot on a 
lower step and reaching out for a higher one; that he 
was, in fact, a very picture of what we ought to be all 
the time,—trampling lower things under foot, and press- 
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ing on toward higher ones. And oh! I could call out 
another little boy, and ask him to reach the top at. one 
step, and show that we must rise one step at a time, and 
must not be discouraged because we don’t get to the top 
right off. 

“ And how could I illustrate the use of all this work, 
—the value of holiness? Why, I could place an orange 
or some candy on the top step, and offer it to a little boy 
if he would climb for it, and then ask him what he 
went to all that trouble for, and whether the orange was 
worth the trouble, and whether he had it in mind while 
he was climbing, and then tell something of the beau- 
ties of heaven, and that, if we keep heaven in mind, the 
trouble of climbing will seem small.” 

She had been thoroughly aroused to the fact that she 
could get an object-lesson where she sought for one, and 
strengthened in her determination never again to teach 
without one; and that week, whenever she studied a 
help on the lesson, she found that she could often con- 
vert verbal illustrations or mere allusions into object- 
lessons by a little thought. And she was astonished to 
find how suggestive the Bible itself was in the same line, 
when looked at from that point of view. 

Her mind being full of the lesson during the week, she 
found herself seeing illustrations in many commonplace 
things, and converting them into object-lessons. 

And so, by the end of the week, her trouble was not how 
to get an object-lesson, but how to choose between those 
she had. One was a very good illustration, but uninter- 
esting; another was active enough, but too far-fetched 
for little minds, and therefore not to be thought of; a 
third, she was afraid, would prove too long, so that the 
children would forget the first part before she got to 
the last, and the vivid effect of any part would be neu- 
tralized. But she had read somewhere of the benefit of 
teaching your own illustrations, and her intuition taught 
her the folly of mixing illustrations, and thus destroying 
the effect of all. So she finally settled upon her ladder- 
lesson, after all, merely noting the others for future ref- 
erence; and sheset to work to find out just what, and just 
how, she was going to teach. For experience in teach- 
ing had taught her that, if it were not fully developed 
beforehand, all the desired effect would be spoiled. 

Her first move was to cut out, very reluctantly, about 
one-half of the teachings she had seen in the ladder, 
and, as far as possible, to confine all her lesson, not 
merely in the same line, but to the same point, so as to 
make that single point leave an everlasting and definite 
impression. For she began to see that the same object 
will often illustrate more than one truth, or ene phase 
of a truth, and that she ought not to attempt to draw all 
possible lessons from it at once, but only those that illus- 
trate the exact teaching intended, rigidly excluding all 
others. 

The next Sunday, after her class-teachers had taught 
the little folks the lesson story, Miss Jenny opened her 
application of the lesson with her object-lesson, confining 
it, and everything else, to her one thought,—Holiness, 
and to the three phases of it which answered the ques- 
tidns What? Why? How? 

Much to the delight of the scholars, she had three 
different boys climb the ladder to illustrate the three 
phases of the thought, and rewarded each with an orange 
atthe top. But everything that did not bear directly 
upon those phases was left severely alone; and the ladder 
and even the Bible lesson for the day were only used as 
illustrations of, and to enforce, those three points of her 
application,—which was made the all-important thing, to 
which everything else was subservient. 

The result was, that, her application coming straight 
from her own heart, and being short, fully developed, 
well illustrated, calling forth the curiosity and action of 
the scholars, sufficiently logical and simple for their 
comprehension, yet noble enough for their admiration, 
and containing nothing to distract their minds from the 
one short, three-linked chain of thought, it kept them 
eagerly attentive to the close. She dismissed them then, 
allowing no distributions or extraneous thoughts to carry 
off the good seed sown, and gave them no time nor 
thought for mischief, and lodged in some of them, she 
felt sure, a desire after holiness, which was her aim. 

As Miss Jenny left the Mission that afternoon, and 
compared her day with the previous Sunday, she re- 
affirmed to herself: 

“ Never again will I attempt to teach a primary-class 
without an object-lesson.” 

Miss Jenny’s experience may afford us the following 
hints on object-lessons: 1. Get a clear idea of applica- 
tion; 2. Liken it to similes; 3. Use illustrations found 
in the lesson helps, the Bible, and observation. Elements: 
Impressing application ; subordinate to application ; all 
else excluded ; children taking part; exciting curiosity ; 








not far-fetched; short; focused upon one point; own, 


when possible; not mixing illustrations ; fully developed 
beforehand. - 








~ FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A CHARM. 
BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 


Every gentle deed you do 
One bright spirit brings to you,— 
One more angel, watch to keep 
By your pillow while you sleep ; 
Softer makes the wind’s weird song 
Through the pine-trees all night leng; 
Clearer makes the white stars gleam 
While you dream, 
While you dream. 


Every gentle word you say 
One dark spirit drives away ; 
Makes the clover in the grass 
Whisper greeting as you pass; 
Swifter makes the cloud-ships fly 
Through the ocean of the sky ; 
Daintier makes each frosty flake 
When you wake, 
When you wake. 





DAISY DUTTON’S DEBT. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Daisy Dutton was a great favorite inschool. She was 
always ready to help a friend, whether it was to find an 
obscure town, in the heart of Russia, on the map, which 
is so certain to hide the obscure places, to lend her his- 
tory to the girl who had left hers at home, to assist a 
perplexed student with a difficult problem or a tangled 
sentence, or to straighten out a misunderstanding; for 
Daisy was a born he! per and peacemaker. 

All the older girls paid her the sort of respect which 
younger girls enjoy receiving from their seniors. They 
never snubbed her, never lowered their tones or sus- 
pended their conversation at her approach; they treated 
her, in fact, as though she were one of their own set. 
The little girls, on the other hand, adored her. She 
always had time to talk to them, to comfort them if they 
were in trouble, to tell them a story, or to be the leader 
in their little plays. 

Of the girls about Daisy’s own age, she was their ac- 
knowledged queen. They considered her the prettiest, 
sweetest, best girl in the world. Her teachers shared 
this opinion; for they could rely on Daisy’s honor, on 
her faithfulness, and her punctuality. She never dis- 
appointed one of them, and while not especially brilliant, 
she did good work in all her classes. 

Perhaps the greatest charm about Daisy Dutton was 
her unfailing good-nature. She was a perfect sunbeam. 
Always happy, never moping, she carried a charm in her 
laughing eyes and her merry mouth; and, as her father 
said, it made yeu cheery just to hear her glad good- 
morning. 

For some weeks, at the time my story begins, a change 
had been observed in Daisy. She was not like herself 
at all. Her mother noticed her heavy eyes and lagging 
steps, and thought she must be studying too hard. The 
girls could not understand why she shunned their com- 
pany, and liked to be alone. Fanny Mott, who was her 
most intimate fricnd, vainly tried to discover what secret 
was weighing on Daisy’s mind. 

“T should think, Daisy dear, you would tell me!” she 
said, coaxingly. But Daisy only sighed, and turned 
away. Poor Daisy! Six weeks ago she had been the 
happiest girl in Thompsonville, without a feather’s weight 
of care on her heart; and now that heart was like a 
stone for heaviness. 

Daisy’s mother had always given her a monthly allow- 
ance which had been ample for all her requirements. 
She was expected to keep an account of her expendi- 
tures, which her mother looked over and counted up, 
saw that the receipts and expenses balanced, and then 
signed with her name. After this, Dr. Dutton looked at 
it, and nearly always dropped into his daughter’s hand 
a shining gold-piece as a reward of merit for having 
been so good a little woman of business. The only rule 
on which Dr, and Mrs, Dutton insisted was that Daisy 
should never incur a debt. 

But in an evil hour, Daisy set her affections on a cer- 
tain rosewood desk. It stood in the stationer’s window, 
carved, polished, satin-lined, filled with dainty treasures 
of note-paper, and provided with every requisite for ele- 
gant correspondence. Daisy was very fond of having 
beautiful things in the way of stationery. She was fas- 








tidious about her pens, her paper, her envelopes. For 
two years at least she had yearned for a desk, and this 
one was all that her heart could wish. 

“Tt would be no harm,” thought Daisy, “just to step 
in, and look at it more closely. Perhaps it would be 
possible to save up for it.” Daisy on the instant began 
to think what she could do without, how she might add 
to her funds. The rosewood desk she must have. 

When the polite salesman, who knew Dr. Dutton’s 
daughter by sight, said that the price of the desk was 
“only ten dollars,” and, observing the sudden fall of the 
eager face, remarked that there was no need to pay for 
it that day, any time in the next three months would 
do; might he not send it home for her? Daisy was 
tempted. 

Children, if a temptation be resisted at once, it is easily 
put to flight. But admit it to your mind, think over it, 
excuse to yourself something which you know to be 
wrong, and you are very likely to do that which you will 
bitterly regret. The only way to be safe is to resist the 
very first thought of evil. When the clerk pressed her 
to take the desk then, and to pay, if she chose, a dollar 
or two to begin with, Daisy said “Oh, no!” and, mak- 
ing a trifling purchase, she went home. But, once there, 
the old atlas, in which she kept her papers, and which 
lay on her lap, school-girl fashion, as she wrote her com- 
positions, seemed a more shabby and inconvenient affair 
than ever. “Horrid old thing!” she said to herself, “T 
do like to have the belongings of a lady.” 

Two or three days later she went to the bookstore to 
buy a pencil. There, in full view, stood the desk, pret- 
tier, it seemed to the poor child, than ever. “I had a 
chance to sell that desk this: morning,” said the shop- 
man. “Mrs. Lawton hesitated between a set of Ruskin 
and that as a birthday gift for Miss Floy. If I hadn’t 
felt that the desk was all but sold to you, Miss Daisy, I 
would have persuaded her to buy it.” 

Well, Daisy did not mean to do it when she entered 
the store; yet, after a little talk, she yielded to his argu- 
ments, and the coveted article was sent to her home. 
And, alas for the honest child, hitherto open-hearted as 
the day, she stipulated that it should be sent at twelve 
o’clock precisely! The clerk understood, and assented. 


At a quarter past twelve, when Mrs. Dutton was presid- 
ing at the lunch-table, and the doctor, just fastening the 
reins of his horse at his office door, was intent on hurry- 
ing in to see if any patients were waiting for him, Daisy 
herself received a mysterious package from the hands of 
a boy, flew to her room with it, and hid it in her lowest 
bureau drawer. Hid it! One false step leads always to 
another. It had not occurred to Daisy until the package 
was fairly in her hands, and in her own room, that she 
could not show it proudly to everybody, use it openly, 
and have her satisfaction in it shared by the household. 

Never had Daisy needed money as it came to pass that 
she did during the next month. As for saving a cent, 
it was just impossible. There was Commencement 
coming on, and it brought additional expense. Then 
her aunt Amy sent for her to make a visit to her in 
Hartford. Her Sunday-school class presented their 
teacher with a new Bible; Daisy, of course, had to con- 
tribute. Everything conspired to drain her of her funds. 
The day came when she had promised to pay five dollars 
on the desk. She had not the amount; she could not 
muster the ceurage to go to the store and tell the man 
so, and beg him to take back the desk, so she went a long 
way round to school, rather than pass the door. This 
she did for days after, feeling ashamed to be seen. 

Poor Daisy! It is a long lane that has no turning. 
While her mother was meditating on the merits of quas- 
sia and quinine as tonics, her father prescribing out-door 
exercise, her teachers marveling at her lost interest in 
study, and the girls going over to Bell Ainslie as their 
queen and leader instead of Daisy, who was dropping 


out of everything, one day in came Dr. Dutton with a. 


look of surprise on his face. 

“ Daisy, my darling,” he said, “ can you explain this? 
I don’t understand it. Isn’t there a mistake?” He un- 
folded a bill of ten dollars due for the desk. It was dated 
six weeks before. ; 

Daisy flushed and paled. Then she did the only thing 
to do, and the best thing she could have done. She 
threw herself into her father’s arms, and, her head on 
his pitying breast, told the whole sad story. 

He forgave her, feeling that she had been punished 
sufficiently for her mistake; but he exacted, very wisely, 
full payment for her desk from Daisy herself, deducting a 
certain amount from her allowance until he was reim- 
bursed. It took six months to pay for it; and to this day 
Daisy, who has a horror of owing any one a penny, never 
buys a thing which she cannot at once pay for, and always 
regards her desk as a sermon against debt. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1886.] 


1, April 4.—The Word Made Flesh 


John 1 ; 1-18 





2. April 11,—The First Disciples. 


John 1 : 35-51 





. April 18.—The First Miracle 


John 2; 1-11 





May 9.—Sowing and Reaping.. 


exeeae 


. April 25.—Jesus and Nicodemus., 
May 2.—Jesus at the Well........... 







May 16 —The Nobleman’s Son.... 
. May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda......... 


Suvessenecotoenescoonotoniecvcevtnccesontl John 3 ; 1-18 
. John 4 : 5-26 





ssseeeeeD OWN 4 2 27-42 
«John 4: 43-54 
esvepisensboanteoy John 5 : 5-18 


9. May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand.....John 6: 1-21 


10. June 6.—Jesus the Bread of Life 


11, June 13.—Jesus the Christ............ 


12, June 2.—Jesus and Abraham. 


vadsovebssvecnsestebdned John 7 : 37-52 
John 8 : 31-38, 44-59 








13, June 27.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school. 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MAY 30, 1886. 


TITLE: 


JESUS FEEDING FIVE THOUSAND. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 6 ;: 1-21.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, After these things Jesus went 
over the sea of Gal’i-lée, which is 
the sea of Ti-béri-as. 

2. And a great multitude fol- 
lowed him, because they saw his 
miracles which he did on them 
that were diseased. 

8. And Jesus went up into a 
mountain, and there he sat with 
his disciples. 

4. And the passover, a feast of 
the Jews, was nigh. 

5. When Jesus then lifted up 
his eyes, and saw a great com- 
pany come unto him, he saith 
unto Philip, Whence shall we 
buy bread, that these may eat? 

6. And this he said to prove 
him : for he himself knew what 
he would do. 

7. Philip answered him, Two 
hundred pennyworth of bread is 
not sufficient for them, that every 
one of them may take a little. 

8. One of his disciples, An’drew, 
Si’mon Pé#ter’s brother, saith unto 
him, 

9. There is a lad here, which 
hath five barley loaves, and two 
small fishes: but what are they 
among so many? 

10. And Jesus said, Make the 
men sit down. Now there was 
much grass in the place. Sothe 
men sat down, in number about 
five thousand. 

11. And Jesus took the loaves ; 
and when he had given thanks, 
he distributed to the disciples, 
and the disciples to them that 
were set down; and likewise of 
the fishes as much as they would. 

12, When they were filled, he 
said unto his disciples, Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost. 

18. Therefore they gathered 
them together, and filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of the 
five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over and above unto 
them that had eaten. 

14. Then those men, when they 
had seen the miracle that Jesus 
did, said, This is of a truth that 
Prophet that should come into 
the world. 

15. When Jesus therefore per- 
ceived that they would come and 
take him by force, to make him a 
king, he departed again into a 
mountain himself alone. 

16. And when even was now 
come, his disciples went down 
unto the sea, 

17. And entered into a ship, 
and went over the sea toward 
Ca-per’na-im. And it was now 
dark, and Jesus was not come to 
them. 

18. And the sea arose by reason 
of a great wind that blew. 

19. So when they had rowed 
about five and twenty or thirty 
furlongs, they see Jesus walking 
on the sea, and drawing nigh 
unto the ship: and they were 
afraid. 

20. But he saith unto them, It 
is I; be not afraid. 

21. Then they willingly re- 
ceived him into the ship: and 
immediately the ship was at the 
land whither they went. 











REVISED VERSION. 


1 After these things Jesus went 
away to the other side of the 
sea of Galilee, which is the sea 

2 of Tiberias. Anda great mul- 
titude followed him, because 
they beheld the signs which 
he did on them that were sick. 

3 And Jesus went up into the 
mountain, and there he sat 

4 with his disciples. New the 
passover, the feast of the Jews, 

5 was at hand. Jesus therefore 
lifting up his eyes, and seeing 
that a great multitude cometh 
unto him, saith unto Philip, 
Whence are we to buy ' bread, 

6 that these may eat? And this 
he said to prove him: for he 
himself knew what he would 

7 do. Philip answered him, 
Two hundred £pennyworth of 
1pread is not sufficient for 
them, that every one may 

8 take a little. One of his dis- 
ciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's 

9 brother, saith unto him, There 
is alad here, which hath five 
barley loaves, and two fishes: 
but what are these among so 

10 many? Jesus said, Make the 
people sit down. Now there 
was much grass in the place. 
So the men sat down, in num- 

11 ber about five thousand. Jesus 
therefore took the loaves ; and 
having given thanks, he dis- 
tributed to them that were set 
down ; likewise also of the 
fishes as much as they would. 

12 And when they were filled, he 
saith unto his disciples, Gather 
up the broken pieces which 
femain over, that nothing be 

13 ost. So they gathered them 
up, and filled twelve baskets 
with broken pieces from the 
five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over unto them that 

14 had eaten. When therefore 
the people saw the sign 
which he did, they said, This 
is of a truth the prophet that 
cometh into the world. 

15 Jesus therefore perceiving 
that they were about to come 
and take him by force, to 
make him king, withdrew 
again into the mountain him- 
self alone. 

16 And when evening came, 
his disciples went down unto 

17 the sea; and they entered 
into a boat, and were going 
over the sea unto Capernaum. 
And it was now dark, and 
Jesus had not yet come to 

18 them. And the sea was rising 
by reason of a great wind that 

19 blew. When therefore they 
had rowed about five and 
twenty or thirty furlongs, they 
behold Jesus walking on the 
sea, and drawing nigh unto 
the boat: and they were 

20 afraid. But he saith unto 
them, It is I; be not afraid. 

21 They were willing therefore to 
receive him into the boat : and 
straightway the boat was at 
the land whither they were 
going. 





1Gr. loaves, %See marginal note 
on Matt. xviii. 28.* %Some ancient 
authorities read signs. 


pons The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about eight pence half- 
y- 





GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father.—John 1 : 14. 


Lesson Toric: A Glorious Helper. 


1. Anticipating Man’s Want, vs. 1-6. 
LEsson OUTLINE : { 2. Supplying Man’s Want, vs. 7-14. 
3. Dispelling Man’s Fears, vs. 16-21. 


GoLDEN TEXT: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. 
—John 6 : 35. 


Datty Home REapInGs: 


M.—John 6: 1-21. A glorious Helper. 
T.—John 11 : 17-44. Help in sorrow. 
W.—Isa. 41 : 8-14. Help in peril. 

T.—2 Cor. 12:1-10. Help in weakness. 
F.—Luke 8 : 22-25. Help in the tempest. 
$.—Psa. 46:1-11. Very present help. 
$.—Psa. 121:1-5. Safety in God’s keeping. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. ANTICIPATING MAN’S WANT. 


|. A Thoughtless Multitude : 
A great multitude followed him (2). 


There followed him great multitudes from goes (Matt. 4 : 25). 
Jesus saw great = tudes about him (Matt. 8 : 18 

They were... as sheep not having a shepherd (Matt. 9 : 36). 

I have compassion on The  meoreee oaah Matt. 15 : 32), 

Thou seest the multitude thronging thee (itark 5: $1). 

Great multitudes came together to hear (Luke 5: 15). 


ll. A Pressing Need: 
Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat # (5.) 


I have not a cake, but an handful of meal (1 Kings 17 : 12), 

Thine handmaid hath not anything in the a as Kings 4 2). 
Send the multitudes, ...that they... buy. ... food (Matt. 14: 15). 
The place is desert, and ‘the day is now far spent (Mark 6 : 35). 

We have no more than five loaves and two fishes (Luke 9 : 13). 

He began to be in want (Luke 35 : 14). 


Ill. A Satisfying Knowledge : 
He himself knew what he would do (6). 


ane  haawe is a God of knowledge (1 Sam. 2: >. 
. knowest the hearts of all (1 wis 39). 
He. ’ seeth under the whole heaven (J ob: 28 : Pad 
He himself knew what was in man (Jo. LO 
I know mine own, and mine own know me ot n a 14). 
The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim, 2 


1. “A great multitude followed him.” Well, P at was good so 
It is a great deal better to follow Jesus than to follow the Devil: 
better to go to the church than to go to the theatre, better to go 
to the at aeons than to the gambling-saloon. Whatever 
fault ma urged against people who go to church, their going 
to churce ay not in itself a fault to be charged against them. 
2. ““Because—’ Ah, that is where the trouble comesin! Some go 
to church because it is respectable to do so, some go because they 
like to hear the singing, some go tosee, and others go to be seen. 
But if people go to church with a ie motive, the sin is in the 
motive, not in the guing to church; however many go with 
the wrong motive, that does not charge the fact that Jesus waits 
with a blessing for those who come with a right motive. 
‘That these may eat.’’ Jesus knew the sordid motives that had 
brought these people to him; but Jesus did not turn from them 
in careless indifference on that account. Rather he set himself 
to supply their immediate needs. example this for the 
pastor or the Sunday-school teacher. When people come to hear 
you through curiosity, or for amusement, or from any other un- 
worthy motive, seize the opportunity given by their attendance 
to do them what good you can. 


II. SUPPLYING MAN’S WANT. 

1. Doubt: 

Two hundred pennyworth ... he not sufficient (7). 
Who will shew us any good? (Psa. $) 
Who shall roll us away the stone? (sia? 16 : 3.) 
How can these things be? (John 3 
How long dost thou hold us in Aan ? (John 1 
They were all amazed, .. . sa) sy FF . What neo thine (Acta 2:12.) 
I am perplexed about you (Gal. 4 : 20). 


il. Abundance; 
Also of the fishes as much as they would (11). 


He shall have abundance (Matt. 13 : 12). 

They did all eat, and were filled (Matt. 14 : 20). 

Do ye not. . remember the five loaves? (Matt. 16 : 9.) 

They took up broken pegees, twelve basketfuls (Mark 6 : 48). 
measure, pressed down ~— together (Luke 6 : 38). 

I came that they may have life . abundantly (John 10: 0). 


Ul. Honor: 
This is of a truth the prophet that cometh (14). 


Until Shiloh come (Gen. 49 : 10). 

God will raise up unto thee a vere (Deut. 18 : 15). 
Art thou he that cometh? (Matt. 11 : 3.) 

Art thou the prophet? (John 1 : 21. ) 

Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet one 4:19). 
ire is of a truth the prophet Bonn ae 


. ‘Jesus therefore took the loaves.”’ “ made a great deal of dif- 
ference in the value of that bread that it was Jesus who took it. 
It will make a great deal of difference in the —_ of your life 
and in the value of your work, if it is ded to Jes 

2. ‘‘And having given thanks, he distributed.’’ “That is where 
Jesus’ way of using resources differs from that of man of its 
followers. Jesus distributed to others the good he had; they 
keep the good they have for themselves. The Bible records more 
than one miracle of increase where resources were unselfishly 
shared; but not one where resources were selfishly stored away. 

3. ‘When therefore the pocpte saw the sign, ... they said.’’ There 
areten ple who will avail themselves of the material benefits 
of Christianity for every one who fully ap at ape its spiritual 
benefits. There are many who do not value the spiritual bless- 
ings which Christianity brings, but not one who refuses to share 
the prosperity, the freedom, and the safety, which are outcomes 
of Christian Xivilization. These ogte tolerate Christianity—in 
others—because of the loaves an es it secures to themselves. 


III. DISPELLING MAN’S FEARS. 


1. Surrounded by Dangers: 

Jt was now dark. ... And the séa was rising (17, 18). 
The oomppanes him io. and jele rat for We Guds. 16 : 2). 
Saul and his men compassed D d (1 Sam 26). 

The waves of death compemed & — (2 Sam. 22 2:5) 
Innumerable evils have compassed me about (Psa. 40 : 12). 

e boat was now... distressed by the waves ones 14 : 24). 
J erusalem compassed. with armies Yhuke 21 : 20 


Hl. Filled with Fear: 
They were afraid (19). 
They were sore afraid (Exod. 14: 


10). 
Alas, my master! how shall we do? (2 Kings 6 2 15. ) 
Then were the men vag ely afraid (Jonah 1: 


They all saw him, and | we on led (Mark 





They were troubled, . ey cried out 7 boa he att. 14 : 26). 
They were terrified and affrighted (Luke 24 : Sy 





thee a 41 : 14). 
Fear not; for thou shalt not be ashamed (isa. 54 : 
Be not afraid of them which kill the bod (Matt. 0: 28). 
Why are peed fearful? have ye not yet faith? (Mark 4 : 40.) 
Be of g: cheer: it is 1; be not afraid (Mar: 6 : 50). 


1, “Jesus... withdrew again into the mountain himself alone.” 
Jesus had need sometimes to be alone; and in this, at least, we 
are all like Jesus. If we are to do any useful work among men, 
if we are to carry any message of good to them, we shall surely 
feel the need of being sometimes in the mountain alone. 

2. ‘It was now dark, and Jesus hadnot yetcome.”’ For Jesus does 
not always come before the darkness. ’ Often the lone heart must 
feel its loneliness, often the waiting heart must wait trustfully 
in the darkness, ere Jesus comes as guide and friend 

8. “They behold Jesus: . . . and they were afraid.” They were wait- 
ing for him, longing for’ him, as his own disciples, and yet when 
they saw him coming they were afraid. It was doubtless very 
wrong of these disciples to be afraid; but ere we condemn them. 
we may well ask ourselves how many of us, if we saw the Lord 
coming suddenly upon the clouds of heaven, would hail his 
coming with joy unmixed with fear. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 
1. Whence Secured: 
From the Lord (Ruth 1:6; Matt. 6:11; ier 30 : 8). 
By means of the earth (Job 28:5; Isa. 55 10). 
From wheat (Exod. 29 : 2; Psa. 81 : 16). 
From barley (Judg. 7 : 13; John 6: 9), 
From other ee (Ezek. 4: wn 
Direct from heaven (Exod. 16 : 4; John 6 : 31). 
By human toil (Gen. 3 : 19; 2 These 8: 10). 


2. How Prepared: 


By ding (Isa. 28 : 28; Luke 17 : 35,. 
By moohe (hood. 12 18; 6; Jer. 7: 18). 
In tro’ : 84). 

With epee Lev. 23 :17; Matt. 13 : 33). 

Formed into loaves (1 Sam. 10: 3,4; Matt. 14:17). 
Formed into cakes (2 Sam. 6:19 ; 1 Kings 17 : 18). 
Baked (Isa. 44 : 19; John 21: 9). 

By professional bakers (Gen. 40:2; Jer. 37: 21). 


3. Ordinary Uses: 
Sold by dealers (Matt. 14 : is pith 15: 3). 


Stored in baskets (Exod. 29 : 32; —_s 2). 
Broken for use (Lam. 4 : 4; Matt 19). 
Bestowed as a gift (1 Sam. 25 : 18; 2 Sam. 16 : 2). 


Offered in sacrifices (Exod. 29 : 2, 23, 2 : Num. 28 : 2). 
Miraculously increased (Matt. 4: ToL: 15: 34-37). 


4. Symbolic Uses: 
Of Christ (John 6 : 33-35). 
Of Christ’s death (Matt. 26 : 26 with 1 Cor. 11 : 23, 24). 
Of saintly communion (Aets 2:46; 1 Cor. 10: 17). 
Of all sustenance (Gen. 3 : 19 ; “Mait. 6: 1i). 
Man shall not live 
the mouth 


bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
of God 


att. 4:4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Nearly a year has elapsed since our Lord’s healing of the 
infirm man at the pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem. After that 
noteworthy miracle, our Lord returned to Galilee, and re- 
sumed his work on the shores of the lake of Galilee. It was 
here that the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, when our 
Lord had withdrawn to the mountain near Capernaum and 
had chosen the twelve. Then followed, among other events, 
the healing of the centurion’s servant at Capernaum, the rais- 
ing of the widow’s son at Nain, the contests with the scribes 
and Pharisees in Galilee, the second circuit of Galilee, dis- 
courses and parables to the people, the storm on the lake and 
the stilling of the tenipest, the raising of Jairus’s daughter, 
the second rejection at Nazareth, the third circuit of Galilee, 
and the mission of the twelve. 

The twelve had just returned from their mission, and had 
reported the results to Jesus. Meanwhile, the crowds were 
flocking around them, so that it was impossible to get time 
even to eat. It was then that our Lord proposed that they 
should go away into a desert place on the other side of the 
lake. The parallel accounts: Matthew 14: 13-21; Mark 6: 
32-44; Luke 9: 10-17; John 6: 1-14. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Our Lord is in Galilee. It has been, perhaps, a year since 
the healing at Bethesda, which furnished our last lesson, and, 
at any rate, it has been a good while. His ministry in Galilee 
has gone forward, as described by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
including many miracles, the sermon on the mount, the early 
parables, and the mission of the twelve. Returning from this 
mission, on which they went two and two throughout Galilee, 
teaching and healing, the twelve were weary and worn, as 
Jesus himself had been when he reclined beside Jacob’s well. 
So he compassionately said to them (Mark 6 : 31), “Come ye . 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.” That 
project led to his feeding the five thousand. This is the first 
narrative in which John has been prrallel to all three of the 
other Gospels (Matt. 14: 13-33; Mark 6: 31-52; Luke 9: 
10-17), and it will not be so again until the triumphal entry. 
John’s chief object is to present the Saviour’s discourses, and 
he probably gives this one Galilean event in common with 
the other Gospels only by way of introducing the great dis- 
course on the Bread of life, from which our next lesson will 
be taken. 

Verses 1-4. The time and place.— After these things : We are 
not told how long after the healing at Bethesda and the dis- 
course it occasioned. The event which forms the lesson came 
just before the passover (v. 4). If the feast of John 5: 1 was 


a passover, then a year had intervened. There is no question 
that it was another year to the final passover, at which the 
Saviour was crucified—To the other side of : Or “ beyond ;” 





namely, to the eastern side. The sacred writers commonly 
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speak from the western side of the Jordan as their stand- 
point.—The sea of Galilee is what we should call a lake, 
—twelve miles and a half long, and six miles and a half in 
extreme breadth. In.Hebrew, the same word denotes what 
we call a sea, and also much smaller bodies of water. The 
New Testament commonly imitates this usage, and speaks of 
the sea of Galilee, though in Luke 5: 1 ff. and 8 : 22 ff. it is 
called the lake of Gennesaret. Care should be taken to im- 


. press it on the mind that this “sea” was a small lake, for 


many people have a curiously wrong mental picture. The 
surface of the lake is more than six hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and the bright waters are beauti- 
ful as one looks down from the western hills into the deep 
basin in which they gleam and sparkle. The lake is simply 
an expansion of the river Jordan.— Which is the sea of Tiberias 
(comp. John 21 : 1) : So called from the town of Tiberias (John 
6 : 23), on the western side toward the lower end of the lake, 
which Herod Antipas had built and named after the reigning 
emperor, Tiberius. Putting together the accounts in the 
different Gospels, it seems practically certain that the place 
to which Jesus and his disciples went, and at which the five 
thousand were fed, was on the north-eastern side of the lake, 
about two miles and a half from the mouth of the Jordan, 
and just where the plain on that side ceases and the moun- 
tain is not far from the shore. This place, as Robinson first 
showed in his Biblical Researches, fulfilis all the conditions 
of the several narratives. It was a “desert place;” that is, 
thinly inhabited, and not near any line of travel. It was 
nearly opposite to Capernaum, so that, as the boat was rowed 
leisurely across, the eager multitude might keep compara- 
tively near it by running around the northern shore, and 
some of them might be already waiting when it arrived. And 
it might very naturally be true that this locality belonged to 
Bethsaida,—that is, Philip’s Bethsaida,; on the eastern side of 
the Jordan, near its mouth; for that favored little city would 
very likely have jurisdiction over the plain which extended 
some three miles down the eastern side of the lake.—And a 
great multitude followed him: As we have seen, they followed 
on foot around the curve of the lake, crossing the Jordan in 
boats, or wading, and gathering accessions to their numbers 
“from all the cities” (Mark 6: 33). This eager following, 
which was continued during the day, is said by John to have 
been because they beheld the signs. Such miraculous healing 
had been freely performed by the twelve and by Jesus during 
the recent journey around Galilee. But the reference here 
is especially to the further ones which he went on working 
during that day (Matt. 14:14; Luke 9: 11), as is shown by 
the fact that “followed,” “beheld,” and “did,” are all in the 
Greek imperfect tense,—they were following because they 
were beholding the signs he was doing.—Jesus went wp into 
the mountain: Namely, the mountain on that side of the lake. 
The early English translators had very little of just“feeling 
for the Greek article, partly because they learned Greek 
through the medium of the Latin language, which has no 
article. This probably means a little way up the mountain 
(comp. v.15). Along the lower slopes, about half a mile 
from the lake, are beautiful spots, covered in spring with 
green grass, and strikingly adapted to thescene which here fol- 
lows.—And there he sat with his disciples: They had come to rest. 
The weather was growing very hot along the shore, and they 
would climb some distance up to enjoy the cool air, the shade 
of mountain trees, and the delightful view of the lake and its 
surroundings.—Now the passover, the feast of the Jews (that is, 
the feast by excellence the most important feast), was at hand: 
This would be some time in April. Our Lord had deter- 
mined to stay away from the passover this time (John 7: 1), 
“because the Jews were seeking to kill him,” as they had be- 
gun seeking to do when he healed at Bethesda on the sabbath 
(John 5 : 16-18). 

Verses 5-9. The food procured.—Seeing that a great multi- 
tude cometh unto him: The other Gospel» show that he had 
given up the plan of rest, and spent much time in teaching 
the multitude concerning the kingdom of God, and healing 
their sick. It was at evening (Matt. 14: 15), when the day 
began to wear away (Luke 9: 12), that the miraculous feed- 
ing occurred. The subsequent mention of evening (v. 16; 
Matt. 14 : 23) refers to a later hour, the approach of night. 
We know, from the rabbinical writings, that the Jews distin- 
guished between the first evening and the second even- 
ing ; and it is probable that the first was from about 3 P. M. 
to sunset, the second from sunset on into the night.— 
Jesus... saith unto Philip: The other Gospels represent “ his 
disciples,” or “ the twelve,” as coming to Jesus with the sug- 
gestion that he would send the multitude away, in order that 
they might find lodging and food; whereupon he said that 
they themselves must feed the people, etc. This seems quite 
at variance with John’s account. But the difference need not 
lessen for us the credibility of the narratives, for several inde- 
pendent witnesses of any series of events are sure to differ as 
to details, and will sometimes appear to contradict each other. 
If we offer conjectural explanations -in such a case, it is not 
necessary to prove them correct, but only that they shall be 
reasonable, fairly probable; and different explanations are 
not mutually exclusive. It cannot be said that discrepancies 
destroy the credibility of the narratives when they can be 
reasonably explained in ‘some supposed way, or in any one of 








several ways. In the case before us, what John records may 
have occurred either after the twelve disciples came to Jesus, 
or, more probably, some time before. John says that: Jesus 
asked Philip this question to prove him (v.6). But Philip’s 
reply shows that he did not well stand the test. He had seen 
water changed into wine to supply a want,—for we know that 
Philip was one of those present (John 1 : 43; 2: 2),—but he 
did not think of such a thing as the Master’s feeding this 
vast crowd by a miracle.—Two hundred pennyworth of bread ; 
Or, “denariusworth.” The Roman denary, about seventeen 
cents, was the ordinary price of a day’s labor, as in the para- 
ble of the laborers of the vineyard (Matt. 20: 2); so this 
means as much as could be bought with two hundred days’ 
labor. Even this great quantity would not be sufficient for 
them, that every one may take a little. It may be that this ques- 
tion and Philip’s answer set the disciples to thinking about 
the need of food for the multitude, and the result was their 
request that he would send the people away. Andrew may 
have spoken (vs. 8, 9) immediately after Philip’s reply, or, 
more probably, after they all came to Jesus, and he bade them 
see how much food could be found (Mark 6: 38). The disci- 
ples went to the lad, who had probably brought something 
with him for sale, purchased his small store, and reported 
this as all they could procure. Observe that they were barley 
loaves, less agreeable food than wheaten loaves. But the ren- 
dering of the Common Version, “small fishes,” arose from a 
misunderstanding of the Greek word, which simply means 
fishes (comp. John 21 : 9). 

Verses 10-13. The food multiplied—Make the people sit 
down: Or, more exactly, “lie down.” It was the custom to 
recline at a banquet, and here nothing else was convenient, 
for there were no seats—Much grass: We have seen that it 
was April, and the spring is there as early as in the central 
part of our cotton states. Mark says the grass was “green.” 
—About five thousand: Matthew adds, “besides women and 
children,” of whom, at this remote point, there would be 
comparatively few. Mark says that Jesus bade the people 
recline “ by companies,” or banqueting parties, “ and they re- 
clined garden-beds, garden-beds, by hundreds and by fifties.” 
Five thousand men, reclining in this orderly arrangement 
along the green slope of the mountain, must have spread over 
an extensive space, probably several acres; and as the after- 
noon sun shone on their bright-hued Oriental garments, they 
looked like beds in a flower-garden. Nor was this arrange- 
ment merely beautiful, but also useful. It rendered the mira- 
cle manifest, since all could see that their supply came from 
Jesus, and that he had only the five loaves and two fishes. It 
prevented selfish crowding, which might have excluded the 
women and children, and other feeble persons, and the apos- 
tles could move about in an orderly manner, furnishing all 
alike. And the number of persons present was thus easily 
ascertained.— Having given thanks (v.11): As it was customary 
for devout Jews to do before eating.— The broken pieces (v. 12) 
were not accidental fragments, but some of the pieces made 
by the Saviour and his disciples in the process of breaking, 
which is mentioned by the other Gospels. Many of these 
portions were observed to remain over, there being enough and 
to spare (compare the great quantity of wine at Cana). The 
command, Gather up ...that nothing be lost, gives an impor- 
tant lesson ineconomy. And notice how promptly and easily 
our Lord returns from the supernatural to the natural. He 
was at home in both spheres.—Twelve baskets: We do not 
know the precise shape or size of these. We learn from the 
satirical allusions in Juvenal that the Jews of that age in 
Italy were in the habit of carrying a basket in traveling, 
probably in order to keep a supply of such food as they could 
eat without ceremonial defilement; accordingly, wé are not 
surprised to find baskets here, even when the owners had at 
present no food in them. 

Verses 14, 15. Effects of the miracle—This passage is 
found in John alone, but it agrees with what follows in Mat- 
thew and Mark. This is of a truth the prophet: The reference 
is doubtless to Moses’ prediction in Deuteronomy 18 : 15, under- 
stood as referring to the Messiah (v.15). Their whole con- 
ception of the Messiah was of a king; and as Jesus was the 
Messiah, he must of course become king. But he showed no 
disposition to assume a crown or gather armies, and so they 
were about to take him by force, to make him king: This was a 
strange contradiction, but their conception of the Messiah was 
far more secular than spiritual, and their fanatical excitement 
of the forenoon now flamed still higher.— Withdrew again into 
the mountain himself alone: The word “withdrew” is literally 
“flees,” indicating not alarm, but distress, He went higher 
up into the retired summit, out of sight of the multitudes, and 
away from their interruption. Matthew says (14:23), “into 
the mountain apart to pray.” He specially needed consola- 
tion and strength; for his labors seemed only to collect un- 
spiritual and fanatical crowds, out of all sympathy with the 
true design of the messianic mission. 

Verses 16-21. Recrossing the lake.— His disciples went down 
unto the sea: Matthew and Mark say that Jesus “constrained 
the disciples to enter into the boat,” etc. They may have been 
unwilling to leave him, or perhaps they sympathized more or 
less with the populafdesign of making him a king.—Unto 
Capernaum: Mark says “to Bethsaida;” that is, the western 
Bethsaida, which was near Capernaum. If the scene of the 
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miracle was as above supposed, the distance across was about 
four and a half miles—And the sea was rising: Kept rising 
more and more, and the great opposing waves forced back the 
boat, so that (Mark) they were “distressed in rowing.” This 
was due to a great wind that blew: Matthew and Mark say “the 
wind was contrary,” blowing from the west.— Had rowed about 
five and twenty furlongs, which would be not quite three miles, 
the Greek stadion being considerably less than our furlong; 
so the boat was “in the midst of the sea” (Matt.). It was 
now (Matt. and Mark) “the fourth watch of the night,” which 
extended from 3 A. M. to sunrise—And they were afraid: 
Matthew tells us they said, “It is an apparition.” The near 
approach of the supernatural in any way is apt to alarm, 
reminding us of helplessness and sinfulness; as Peter, after 
the miraculous draught ef fishes, said, “Depart from me; for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke 5: 8).—Jt is I; be not 
afraid: Bishop Hall says, “Let heaven be but as one scroll, 
and let it be written all.over with titles, they cannot express 
more than ‘It is I.’” Matthew here relates (15: 28) how 
Peter attempted to walk on the water, and was upheld by the 
Saviour’s outstretched arm.—They were willing therefore to 
receive him into the boat: No longer afraid of the approaching 
form, nor disposed to row away; for now they knew it was 
their Master. Spiritual analogies are here obvious.——And 
straightway the boat was at the land: This is not necessarily con- 
ceived as miraculous, but one readily so takes it in the present 
connection. 





“TWO HUNDRED PENNYWORTH 
OF BREAD.” 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Just now the air is full of projects for the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor, and for arranging the relations of 
capital and labor; and in some parts of the country things 
are getting wild. This story of the feeding of five thousand 
people by our Lord Jesus appears likely to afford help if its 
suggestions are carefully heeded. For so piteous a spectacle 
as that presented by these few honest, suffiised, awkward 
disciples, as they were wrestling with the question where 
they should go to buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, 
attracts attention; and yet, the moment we look at it, we find 
it is deplorably familiar. 

Let us be clear enough to note the wisdom with which our 
Saviour met that question by another. He said, How many 
loaves have ye? That is: How much towards your need, 
as you reckon it, have you on hand? A prudent estimate 
of our real resources for meeting the social problems which 
confront us is certainly the earliest thing in demand. Let 
us take up the illustration of a few general principles of 
action. 

1. In the first place, an acknowledgment of our own abso- 
lute dependence upon the same providence of God will be of 
the most valuable assistance in teaching us the practical way 
in which to aid the poor. 

Put away all superciliousness. “The rich and the poor 
meet together: the Lord is the maker of them all.” There 
is no possible philosophy by which an opulent man can prove 
himself any wiser or better than one who is reduced in in- 
come. More than one man is to be found, who is good and 
true, virtuous and educated, entirely worthy of our admira- 
tion, and yet who, for the time being, cannot pay his bills in 
the market. Many a man has toiled as industriously, and 
planned as shrewdly as ever any one of us did; but chances 
have been against him perhaps, he has not been prospered 
as some of us have. Still, we are to remember that this does 
not prove that we are the better men, nor that he is worse ; it 
only proves that God is sovereign over his creatures. That 
was a sober counsel for all the ages which Moses gave Israel 
(see Deut. 8 : 11-18). 

2. In the second place, men will come to more real wis- 
dom and usefulness in caring for the poor and the hungry, 
when they actually admit that something must be, and can be, 
done by themselves. 

There is a suggestion of great sense even in the witticism 
credited to Sydney Smith: “Whenever A sees B in trouble, 
he is sure to say, with due consideration, that C ought to help 
him.” Much of the most available and valuable human sym- 
pathy in this world is wasted in just a blind and suffused 
wishing that some plan could be made by which every relief 
could be given at an extraordinary effort. There stand 
Philip and Simon, James and John; each seems to be shrug- 
ging his shoulders as Christ speaks, and each is looking piti- 
fully with his eyes. Yet all of counsel that their dull minds 
can suggest is that one question, which they put with a sort 
of sense of injury, as if they had been blamed for not attempt- 
ing an impossibility: Shall we go and buy two hundred 
pennyworth of bread? Our Lord replied with the practical 
intimation that two pennyworth of it would go some ways, if 
they lost no time. 

What is wanted in our day is a quiet endeavor to help one 
man, or one woman, or one child, as the nearest one to our 
hand. Mass-meetings are valuable; great associations awake 
zeal and direct it; but individual effort will go farther, and 
reach the case more swiftly. It is sad to think how societies 
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multiply, while the cry of the lonely and poor does not grow 
less. Almost everything now has an association to look after 
it; but somehow the wail of trouble does net seem even to 
diminish in the homes of the wretched. Italian children, 
omnibus horses, even monkeys on organs, giraffes in travel- 
ing menageries, have friends. You pass blanketed puppies 
led by a ribbon, taken out by a hired man for their airing, 
three avenues from the streets where human beings are 
shivering, uncovered and hungering in the cold. Now some- 
thing might be done when each Christian admits he can doa 
proper part of it. 

"8. In the third place, it might be said here that it would 
not be so difficult to find funds to purchase “two hundred 
pennyworth ” of bread with which to feed the hungry, if the 
rich would be industrious. 

Usefui occupation is the rule for the race: if any man 
will not work, neither let him eat. What proof is there that 
such a text positively refers to poor men, and not to rich, and 
always to men, and not to women? Where does any Christian 
get his warrant for what this generation calls “retiring from 
business’’? Is a man’s own pleasure the exact limit of his 
labor? When he has enough to live upon, does that end his 
service? Might there not be some good when a merchant 
has gained enough for himself to withdraw upon, if he would 
just stay in business for a few years longer, devoting the gains 
of his gifted experience to the Lord? For the Bible says: “Ye 
are not your own; for ye were bought with a price.” It is 
not easy to see why any one should imagine that, simply be- 
cause he has earned or has inherited a golden fortune, he 
should ever thereafter live a life of splendid ease. It is the 
business of a child of God to add to the aggregate wealth of 
the world by a thrifty productiveness, and then the rich peo- 
ple can take care of God’s poor. 

4. Once more: Money for procuring food for the hungry 
would be forthcoming easily, if Christians prized and prac- 
ticed economy in the scriptural way, and divided their sav- 
ings in ministering to others, 

All superfluities are mere grace, and ought to be given away 
unhesitatingly when poorer people are in actual distress. We 
do not venture to say what our Lord would have remarked to 
Philip, in his perplexity at not finding out how to procure 
two hundred pennyworth of bread, if the unsophisticated 
fisherman had come over from Capernaum with anything 
like a gold-headed cane in his hand, or with a seal-ring on 
his finger. Our conventional customs have blinded us to 
many absurdities at the present day, and a good God, it is to 
be hoped, will not charge them to us as crimes. Within a 
little while we have seen in the journals that the State has 
assumed the board and clothing of an able-bodied man for 
twenty years of uselessnessgin prison, because he tore a jewel 
out of the ear of a woman who was lavishly wearing four 
thousand dollars’ worth of ornaments upon her one person 
that day in the street. 

It is not always true that a Christian man may do what he 
is able to do, that is, what he can afford to do. There was 
once a queen of Egypt who dissolved a pearl in her goblet 
and drank it down before her astonished courtiers. There 
lived once a German merchant who welcomed his emperor 
with a bonfire of cinnamon. God’s word is set heavily 
against extravagance and waste. Think of the sad history a 
single article of needless luxury might occasionally write! 
So many eyes darkened with the embroideries; so many 
childzen deformed with the weaving of the low loom; so 
many needlewomen coughing away life as they stitch! 
Richard Baxter’s rule was as quaint as wise: “Spend noth- 
ing on néed-nots !” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A great multitude followed him, because they beheld the signs 
whicie ne did on them that were sick (v. 2). There will always 
be a crowd ready to follow one who gives health to the sick 
or wealth to the poor. If health of body or fullness of riches 
were assured to every follower of Jesus, Jesus could carry the 
world with him as his followers—to that extent. But he who 
would be a follower of Jesus must be willing to accept sick- 
ness and poverty as better than health and wealth—when his 
Master so decides. Jesus wrought miracles of healing only 
as “signs” of his divine mission. Such signs may be looked 
for when they are needed to prove the right of Jesus to rule 
the heart; but they cannot be demanded as a reward for one’s 
prayerful asking. 

Jesus ... saith unto Philip, Whence are we to buy bread, that 
these may eat? And this he said to prove him: for he himself 
knew what he would do (vs. 5, 6). A question often brings us 
to face a duty or a danger which might otherwise be lost sight 
of. Many a question which seems thrust before our perplexed 
or anxious minds, as this question of our Lord rose up before 
Philip, comes as a test of our faith and of our fidelity. Ought 
I to neglect this opportunity? Is it safe for me to yield to 
this request? Can God help me now? Will God fail me in 
this emergency? Such questions as these have another value 
than as a means of eliciting information. It is their testing 
power which gives them their peculiar force. __ 

There is alad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two fishes : 





but what are these among so many? ... Jesus therefore took the 
loaves ; and hawing given thanks, he distributed to them that were 
set down ; likewise also of the fishes as much as they would (vs. 
9-11). It is right for us to put all! that we have at the service 
of Christ, even though our entire possessions seem utterly 
insufficient for the work before us. When we have done this, 
we need God’s special blessing to make our possessions effec- 
tive; but until we have done this, we have no right to expect 
that blessing. In this instance, Jesus took all the bread and 
all the fish he could find at hand before he sought God’s 
blessing in his attempt to supply the needs of the hungry 
multitude. Then it was that he asked God to multiply the 
consecrated gift. We have no right to ask God to increase 
our scanty store so long as we withhold any portion of that 
store from God’s service. Yet there are so many who say if 
they were rich they would give—of their surplus; but with 
so few loaves and so few fishes they will spread their own 
table and sit down at it. 

Jesus ... perceiving that they were about to come and take him 
by force, to make him king, withdrew again into the mountain him- 
self alone (v.15). Jesus would not rule men’s hearts by force. 
He seeks no help from human hosts in subjugating those whose 
love he craves. Neither Church nor State is justified by the 
example or by the precepts of Jesus, in an attempt to estab- 
lish Christianity by force. 

They behold Jesus walking on the sea,and drawing nigh unto 
the boat: and they were afraid (v.19). We are quite as likely 
to shrink from approaching blessings as from threatened 
curses—as we view them. It is not that we want the curse, 
nor that we would deliberately reject a recognized blessing ; 
but it is that neither curse nor blessing always comes in a 
shape to be understood by us. As a child will reach out 
longingly for a glittering razor, we reach out after a form of 
prosperity that would prove our ruin if we were to grasp it. 
And as the disciples were afraid when they saw the figure 
of Jesus coming over the waters through the darkness of the 
wild night, so we start back in foolish fear from calls of duty 
and from opportunities of experience, which would give us 
new safety and new advantages if only we were to welcome 
them at their real worth. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The two miracles of our lesson to-day show the power of 
Jesus over nature. In the first instance, there are over five 
thousand mouths to be fed, and only five loaves with which to 
feed them. To this small supply the divine blessing is added, 
and, lo! all are fed, and more is left at the end than there had 
been at the beginning. This was truly an overwhelming mira- 
cle, and it made a deep impression on the multitude. So high 
did their enthusiasm run that they proposed to make him 
king,—by force, if need be. This wasthe kind of Messiah that 
they wanted,—one who would use his miraculous power for 
the supply of their temporal wants. Note, their enthusiasm 
was aroused not by his divine teaching of that day. Though 
he had been giving them all that afternoon the bread of life, 
it never seems to have occurred to them that he would make 
a good king until their stomachs had been filled. Miracles 
of healing had made the throng run after him, and a miracle 
of feeding made them desire to crown him as sovereign. But 
just as real miracles of teaching made but little impression 
upon their sordid minds. Now, were Jesus again to come into 
this world, the same thing would happen. Any one who 
could and would care for the temporal wants of men, so that 
they could live in ease and comfort without labor, would be 
heralded and welcomed as a great benefactor. If the voters 
in New York City thought that he would thus supply all 
their wants, they would elect him by a wellnigh unanimous 
vote to be their mayor “in perpetuo.”” And then? “Then 
the millennium,” some would say. “Then ruin,” we would 
say. Hardly a worse thing could have happened to the Jews 
than to have a king who would feed and clothe them for 
nothing. And the same is true in our times. Men can with 
difficulty get along with each other as things now are. But 
under such circumstances (with men as they now are) society 
would simply go to pieces. The millennium will come, not 
when men’s diseases are healed, or their stomachs filled, but 
when their souls are healed, and spiritual appetite is satisfied. 
Jesus was unwilling to be a temporal king, but was anxious to 
be their spiritual sovereign. They were unwilling that he 
should be their ruler in things spiritual, but anxious to have 
him a kind of royal quartermaster and universal cook. Is it 
not still the same? Any scholar in your class would gladly re- 
ceive a million dollars from Jesus’ hand. But a new heart he 
has been for years offering them, and they turn away from him 
with a wearied and apathetic look. Any modern city will 
furnish five thousand men as like that five thousand on the 
shore of the lake of Galilee as two peas are like each other. 

There is another side, however, to this miracle of feeding. 
We are taught to pray, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
This miracle encourages us to believe that God is able to an- 
swer our prayers. Without friends, without money, without 
work, the disciple may still pray that prayer with confidence. 
Though all his means of supply are exhausted, the Lord, who 
multiplied the loaves, has not come to the end of his resources. 





It still remains true: “Trust in the Lord, and do good; so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

Again, another comforting truth: If Jesus cares for the 
less, surely he will not deny the greater want. Souls are of 
more value than bodies, and a mansion in heaven is more im- 
portant than a brown-stone house on earth. If we may look 
to him for the one, we shall surely not be denied the other. 

The experience of the disciples on the stormy lake is but 
an object-lesson, setting forth the experiences of believers on 
the rude sea of life. For note, Jesus sent them into the 
storm. He “constrained” them to depart. Without doubt, 
he knew full well that, before they reached the other side, 
they would be hard pushed. Contrary winds would buffet 
them, and hungry waves would toss their frail bark. So he 
often sends his disciples abroad, though he knows that storms 
of temptation and of persecution will assail them. Thestorm 
was not as agreeable for the disciples as had been the enthu- 
siasm of the multitude for their Master a few hours before. 
They wanted, doubtless, to remain where the popularity of 
their Leader should shed some rays of distinction upon them 
as well. But, in reality, there was more danger for them in 
the favoring breezes of popularity than in the rough blasts 
of adversity. To travel in silver slippers was more hazard- 
ous than to journey along barefoot. Many a believer to-day 
is torn away from quiet, ease, luxury, and forced into the 
storm, because the storm is his only really safe place. 

The storm was severe, yet they pushed ahead according to 
his command. This was grand. It would have been easier 
to have put the helm down and run before the wind. But he 
had said, “Go across,” and they obeyed. This obedience 
became to them, before they got through, a part of blessing. 
They toiled hard in rowing, and gained but little, until his 
time was fully come. Thus a new manifestation of his care, 
and of his power as well, was vouchsafed to them. All that 
grand experience of wave-walking and storm-calming would ° 
have been lost, had they cravenly given up the contest and 
scud before the wind. Who is so simple as not to be able, at 
a glance, to see the lesson that lies here for each of us? Are 
you sure that you are in the path of duty? Then stick to it, 
though the wind bursts its cheeks in blowing you in the fice. 
Be sure that before morning you shall have help from him in 
one way, if not in another. Will you not believe it? Well, 
then, scud before the wind, and manage for yourself, and see 
how the end turns out. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Among the supplemental primary-class exercises a valuable 
one is the repeating, in concert, of the names of Bible-books ; 
the children enjoy it, and will learn by frequent repetition 
and allusion. When Jesus healed the man at the pool, 
for what feast had he gone to Jerusalem? How often was 
the feast of the passover? -To-day’s story is nearly at the 
time of another passover. How long since the helpless man 
was healed? Since then, Jesus had done many miracles in 
many places, and people everywhere were so anxious to see 
and hear him, and have him heal their sick, that he and his 
disciples had not time to eat or to rest. One day, when he 
knew they were tired, he said, “Come .. . and rest a while.” 
They got into a boat to cross the sea. Many watched as they 
sailed, and crowds came running out of the towns and vil- 
lages, and ran around on the shore to the plain, near which 
Jesus sat down on a hill-side to talk to his disciples. 

A Great Multitude.—Jesus sat teaching the twelve, and per- 
haps others who had joined the circle. As he looked far over 
the great plain, he saw a multitude of people coming. In all 
that crowd, how plainly Jesus knew every one; knew why 
each one came; knew all the trouble, sickness, whether of 
soul or body, every heart-ache ; knew who had left sick ones 
at home, all who wanted to speak to him and ask his mercy. 
Do you wonder how he could know and remember so many? 
When you say your morning or your good-night prayer, do 
you wonder how Jesus hears, at the same time, every whisper 
over the whole earth, how he remembers every word of love 
spoken to him or for him, how he hears every sigh of pain or 
want in.ail the wide world? Could any but God do so? 

Jésus had Compassion.—Do you know what that word means? 
There is no other friend who can feel such tender pity for ' 
sorrow as Jesus, the same now as when on the earth. That 
day, even though he knew all the works of mercy he was 
going to do among them, yet he was moved with compas- 
sion. Was it.only because the lame and blind and sick were 
there for him to cure? He pitied their hungry souls, be- 
cause “ they were as sheep not having a shepherd ;” they did _ 
not know what to believe or think, and needed a teacher. 
He taught them many things, and talked with them of the 
kingdom of God, while he healed all who needed healing. 
So the long busy day began to wear away, the sinking sun 
made long shadows on the plain, and yet the people stayed 
close around. The disciples said to Jesus, Send them away; 
let the people go to the nearest towns, and buy food, and find 
a place to sleep. 

Give Ye Them to Eat.—In three accounts we.are told that 
Jesus said these words to his disciples. How could they do 
it? Does Jesus ever bid us do things which are impossible* 
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John tells us Jesus turned to Philip, and asked, “ Whence are 
we to buy bread, that these may eat?” Where did Philip live 
before Jesus said to him, “Follow me”? Did Philip think 
to ask Jesus, as he had said to them, “Give ye them to eat” ? 
How like most of us nowadays, when they began to reckon,— 
“What will it cost? Can we afford it?” Philip seems to 
have found how much money they could raise; but that, he 
said, would not buy enough that every one might take a little. 

A Little Lad.—Andrew told Jesus of a boy who had with 
him five barley loaves and two small fishes. Andrew’s ques- 
tion about so little food was like Philip’s about so little 
money. Five loaves and two fishes, what are they among so 
many? We cannot tell how the boy came to have them 
there, nor if his mother’s hand, in the morning, made the round 
brown cakes, and broiled the little fish for his lunch-basket, 
and bade him go with the crowd to see Jesus. Jesus knew 
all about him, and used his small provision to teach the world 
our golden text. The loaves were round cakes made of 
barley, coarse common food among the .poorest people, and 
with two small fishes there was not enough food in the 
boy’s basket to satisfy even the tired, hungry disciples. 

On the Green Grass—You can draw squares on the black- 
board to show how the multitude were seated as Jesus directed, 
in ranks of fifty, so that without crowd or confusion the dis- 
ciples could pass among them, and none be overlooked or 
neglected. How orderly they all were, obeying, sitting 
quietly down on the soft green grass, five thousand men, and 
women and children whom they did not count,—for many 
another lad was there beside the one who brought the food. 
The feast was ready. Did any disciple ask where? The 
guests were seated. What were they expecting while all 
watched the Master? He took the loaves and fishes in his 
hands; he looked up to heaven, gave thanks to God, the 
Giver and Maker of all food; when his hands had blessed, 
he handed to his disciples, and they passed through the ranks 
handing food to every one in all the crowd, back and forth, 
and yet there was bread to spare, for “they did all eat, and 
were filled.” 

The Fragments.—“ Gather up the broken pieces which re- 
main over, that nothing be lost.” How much did they take 
up? How much had they at the beginning? Enough was 
left for each disciple to fill for himself a basket such as the Jews 
carried in traveling. It was Jesus’ way of providing for those 
who had helped to provide for others, and of teaching that 
he who can create worlds would not have an atom thrown 
away or made in vain. 

Jesus Praying—Some of the people who saw the miracle 
wanted to take Jesus to Jerusalem and make him a king; but 
he sent them away, and went alone in the mountain to pray. 
If Jesus needed to be strengthened in prayer, can we live 
without praying? 





QUESTION HINTS. ? 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


When and where was the miracle of feeding five thousand 
performed? (v. 1.) What four chapters in John’s Gospel 
begin with the words, “After these things”? To what things 
does he refer in opening the sixth chapter? Why does John 
only, of the Gospel writers, call the sea of Galilee “ the sea of 
Tiberias”? Why had Jesus sought, at this time, the eastern 
side of the sea? How many records of this miracle are given 
us? Why did the multitude follow Jesus? (v. 2.) What 
motives may have impelled them? With what motives is 
the record of his miracles now studied? What incident of 
this occasion did John seem to appreciate more than did the 
other narrators? (v.3.) What indication that John wrote for 
Gentiles does this record afford? (v. 4.) What possible advan- 
tage to Philip did Jesus behold in the gathering multitude? 
(vs. 5,6.) In what respect did he wish te prove him? Why 
did he wish to prove him? Why does he often seem to 
hedge us around with perplexing circumstances? In. what 
condition do such circumstances prove us to be? (vs. 7-9.) 

By whom and through whose agency is the whole world to 
be spiritually fed? (vs. 10,11.) Why did he who was God, 
and by whom all things were made, give thanks before break- 
ing the bread? How does the Lord regard the waste of 
means in prosecuting Christian work? (v.12.) How does he 
regard it in all secular departments of life? What do Christ’s 
disciples lose in ministering to the world? (v. 13.) What 
inference was naturally drawn from witnessing this miracle? 
(v. 14.) To what prophet did they refer? (Gen. 49: 10; 
Deut. 18:15; John 7:40.) Wherein does John’s account 
of this miracle differ from all others? Why did the people 
expect a miracle of this character when that prophet should 
come? What lessons may we learn by comparing this mira- 
cle with that which it most resembles in the Old Testament? 
(2 Kings 4: 42-44.) 
creative act? For whose immediate benefit did Jesus per- 
form his next miracle? (vs. 16-21.) Was it chiefly for their 
safety, or for their instruction? Fill in the record hy the aid 
of Matthew and Mark. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teachers’ Questions.—1. What two miracles are recorded in 


this lesson? 2. On which side of the lake were the people? ' 








side,—the side to which Jesus now crossed,—the mountain 
How does this miracle differ from a | ridge rises from eight hundred to a thousand feet, and the 


| general character of the country justifies the phrase applied 





3. Explain the different names given to the lake. 4. What 
fact shows the season of the year? 5. Explain why so many 
were there for a day only? 6. What difficulties were there 
in getting food? 7. What was Philip’s thought? 8. What 
was Andrew's thought? 9. How was it proved that there 
was bread enough and to spare? 10. Repeat Jesus’ words 
teaching frugality. 11. In this miracle, what faith was dis- 
played? 12. How were the people affected toward Jesus? 
13. How is Jesus a prophet? 14. How is Jesusaking? 15. 
How many evangeli@ts relate this miracle? 16. What men- 
tion is made of the numerals 2, 5, 12, 25, 30, 200, and 5,000, 
in this lesson? 17. Why did the disciples go back in a boat 
at evening? 18. Where were the people that night? 19. 
Why was Jesus alone? 20. Give an account of the night on 
the lake? 21. From what quarter was the wind blowing? 
22. From the instance here given, show how fears often arise. 
23. What words of Jesus inspired confidence? 24. How are 
these words of use tous? 25. How shall I willingly receive 
Jesus into my heart? 26. What does this lesson teach us | 
of Christ? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. In what different places were 
the two miracles performed? 2. What amount of loaves did 
Philip think necessary? 3. How much food did Andrew state 
was procurable? 4. What did Jesus direct preparatory to the 
repast? 5. What did Jesus direct as to the fragments? 6. What 
did Jesus say to the disciples on the lake? 7. What welcome 
did they give to Jesus? 8. This willing reception of Jesus 
suggests what practical thought to us? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Saviour, who thy flock art feeding.” 
“ Assembled at thy great command.” 
“Come, for the feast is spread.” 
“Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 
“Oh, feast upon the love of God.” 
“Come, sinner, to the gospel feast.” 
“Thou hast prepared the feast.” 
“Jesus is mighty to save.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“To THE OTHER SIDE or THE SEA or GALILEE.”—The 
lake of Galilee is embosomed in the hills. On the eastern 


to it by Matthew, “a desert place” (Matt. 14: 13); that is, a 
place suitable for pasturage, and not cultivated. The moun- 
tain range slopes away into a table-land, and is broken up by 
one or two ravines. The scenery cannot be called wild; the 
proper adjective to apply to it is “rough” Perhaps the 
physical condition of the country had something to do with 





the thought which shaped itself in the mind of Jesus, when 


he looked upon the multitude scattered over these wild pas- 
tures, and had compassion on the people because they were as 
sheep which had not a shepherd (Mark 6 : 34). 

“ WHENCE ARE WE TO Buy Breap?”—Better, “loaves.” 
The ordinary Oriental loaf is made of a circular piece of 
dough, rounded on the top, and about half a dozen inches in 
diameter. Frequently it takes the form of a flat cake of a dozen 
inches in diameter, and of less than an inch thick. Among 
the poorer classes, a cake similar in size and shape to the one 
just mentioned is in use, but it is made ef unleavened dough, 
and is not so thick. In almost all Oriental towns, the baker’s 
shop is an institution that can hardly be missed. Like other 
Oriental shops, it is open to the street; but there is a large 
counter in front, upon which the flat and round loaves are 
placed for sale. Looking beyond the counter into the back 
part of the open space, one sees the rude oven of dried bricks 
in which the bread is baked; and, if one is up early in the 
morning, he may see the process of baking going briskly on, 
and the bread being passed over the counter to the applicants. 

“THERE was Much GRAss IN THE Piace.’—It all de- 
pends upon the season in which one comes to the north-east- 
ern shtre of the lake of Gennesaret as to whether or not he 
will find much grass there. The note of time (“now the 
passover .. . was at hand”) shows that our Lord was there 
in the spring. At that season, the grass in that region is 
plentiful and green ; a few months later, and it is burned up 
by the heat, and the country presents a dreary aspect. The 
teacher should notice that the remark “There was much grass 
there” indicates an exception to the general rule. It cannot 
be truthfully said of many places in the Orient that there is 
much grass there. In England, and in the well-watered re- 
gions of the United States, one of the chief charms of the 
landscape is the soft carpet of green which covers the soil. 
In a characteristic Oriental scene, this charm is lacking. The 
grass may straggle here and there, or at special seasons it 
may show an unwonted luxuriance in certain places; but the 
universal carpet of green is chiefly conspicuous by its absence. 

“Frve BartEy Loaves, anp Two Fisues.’—The men- 
tion of barley loaves gives a hint of the social condition of 
the multitude which followed Jesus. Wheat is the staple 
grain in the East; but, like other good things, it is apt to be 
absorbed by the rich. The poorer people have, therefore, to 
content themselves with the coarser barley, which they grind 
themselves in their stone hand-mills, and bake into a coarse 
kind of flat cake. The mention of fishes is characteristic of 
the'region. The sea of Galilee has always been famous for 
the excellence of its fish supply, which is not only plentiful, 
but varied. Doubtless many of the crowd who followed Jesus 
came from among the poor fisher-folk, who were concerned 
with supplying the wants of the prosperous towns, now in 
ruins, which, in the time of Jesus, kept up a fleet of small 
ships on the sea of Galilee. 

“TWELVE BASKETS . . . FILLED.” —The word for “ basket” 
in all the places where this miracle is mentioned (Matt. 14 ; 
Mark 6; Luke 9; John 6) is kophinos ; in the two places 
where the later miracle of feeding is described, the word for 
basket is spuris. These two words indicate two different kinds 
of baskets. It was in a spuris basket that Paul was let down 
from the walls of Damascus; so that we can hardly err in 
recognizing in the spuris the large, deep, and round woven 
basket which is used for so many purposes in Palestine, and 
into which a man could, on occasion, be packed. The kophi- 
nos, on the other hand, which in the classics sometimes 
indicates a fish-basket, seems to be the light, flat, woven tray- 
basket, which is in use among fisher-folk and others whé had 
light burdens to carry. 

“ AND THE SEA was RisinG.”—Professor Broadus commu- 
nicates the following note of personal experience on the same 
lake. “On March 27, 1871, Dr. Warren Randolph and the 
writer went in a boat from Tubariyeh (Tiberias) to the prob- 
able place of feeding the five thousand. The day was hot, 
and the boatmen reluctant to cross. When within a mile or 
two of the shore, they ceased rowing and listened, and the 
leader said, ‘Bad, sir, bad” Faint in the distance on the 
western side, we heard the sound of wind rushing down 
the ravines. The boatmen then began to row with all their 
might, but before we reached land the lake was much ruffled, 
We went half a mile up the nearer slopes, seeing beautiful 
grassy spots, and when we returned found the lake perfectly 
furious. From noon till nearly sunset this continued ; even 
when the wind ceased the billows subsided very slowly. At 
last the boat was pushed out from its harbor in a little crooked 
stream, and we, being borne through the surf on the shoulders 
of the men, entered it, and attempted to cross the lake. But 
the waves were still so fierce that we could make no headway 
against them. So the boatmen turned and kept near the 
shore to the mouth of the Jordan. Bursting through a wall 
of water caused by the lake waves opposing the current, we 
remained in the river some time; and then creeping around 
the western shore, with the waves still troublesome, we reached 
Tubariyeh towards midnight. It was the same season of the 
year, a few days before Easter, and the same western wind 
was ‘contrary ;’ but, fortunately for us, it blew itself out in 
the daytime, while we were ashore. Our rude boat, with its 
unskillful boatmen, could not possibly have lived if we had 
met the storm in the midst of the lake.” 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRIST'S GOSPEL* 


Ordinarily, a new book of sermons offers but scant 
attraction to the general reader. There is a fatal facility 
in the publication of sermons which is not conducive to 
the maintenance of a high standard in this department 
of literature. The minister, standing in the pulpit, is 
protected from the criticism of the pew, but not from its 
unwise admiration ; and when a little circle of his most 
influential hearers requests the publication of his ser- 
mons, he is apt to accept their verdict upon his work, 
and to send out a book of discourses to a larger public, 
—which is larger in more senses than one. Everybody 
knows the rest of the story. It is written in large letters 
in that limbo of unsalable literature at the second-hand 
bookseller’s, where every morning the errand-boy puts 
up a placard: “Pick ’EmM Out,—5c. EACH.” 

This is the story of the average book of sermons. 
Fortunately, it is not the story of every book of sermons. 
There are some discourses, like those of Latimer, Butler, 
Massillon, which go into literature and remain there. 
And there are others which, not attaining to the dignity 
of a permanent place in literature, are yet fair speci- 
mens of the best intellectual work of their age. Neither 
Dwight’s Theology nor Edwards’s History of Redemp- 
tion have succeeded in achieving a place in the first rank 
of religious classics; but they will always remain inter- 
esting as revealing the intellectual high-water mark, in 
theology, at a particular period of American history. 

The new volume, which comes from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, under the suggestive 
title of The Simplicity that is in Christ, is one of those 
books of sermons which distinguish themselves at once 
from the ignoble mass of sermonic literature. It is the 
product of a mind which is characterized by some rare 
traits of genius, by a full appreciation of the healthy 
culture of the day, and by a habit of thinking which 
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makes trite thought or phrasing almost a mental impos- 
sibility. It treats of the subjects which are of most 
importance to the Christian hope and to Christian the- 
ology; and it treats them with a simplicity which is 
itself the product of broad and deep thinking. To read 
some of these discourses b:aring upon the first princi- 
ples of the gospel is like feeling the wind of the dawn, 


| laden with sounds and scents of the forest, blow through 


the miasma of night and the chilly mists of the morning. 

Take, for instance, the first two sermons, on The Sim- 
plicity of Repentance and The Simplicity of Faith. In 
themselves they present the way of salvation with a 
clearness and a directness that are almost child-like. 
And yet there is nothing trite in them. Through all 
their simplicity, the reader perceives the record of wide 
reading and original thinking. The three sermons, 
Man’s Question About Christ, Christ’s Question to Men, 
and The Mystery Manifested, approach the question of 
the divine nature of our Lord in a method quite differ- 
ent from that of the scholastic theology, and also, it 
must be said, in a method that is far more effective with 
any doubter than anything scholasticism ever dreamed 
of. It is the method of reverent inquiry, of humble lis- 
tening to the words of the Lord himself, of refusal to 
define the mystery, in terms of hard dogma, more closely 
than Holy Scripture has itself defined it. In The Sign 
of the Swaddling Clothes, Dr. Bacon, allegorizing his 
text, gives the reader a suggestive lesson on the various 
contrivances by which successive generations have bound 
Christ and Christianity in swaddling-clothes. In the 
sermon on The Petition of Certain Greeks, with an in- 
sight which seems almost intuitive, he illumines an 
obscure passage of Scripture, reveals a later Temptation 
of Christ, and enforces the duty of being narrow. Not 
less original are the sermons on Jacob and Esau, Herod, 
Peter, and Judas Iscariot. They are true character- 
sketches, showing an intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, of human strength and weakness, and of the con- 
flict of Christianity in the soul. 

The sermons on scientific subjects are specially worthy 
of attention. They have nothing in them of that timor- 
ousness or disingenuousness which sometimes marks pul- 
pit utterances upon scientific themes. In A Corollary to 
the Theory of Evolution, there is a clever turning of the 
tables of the materialists upon themselves. If mind and 
matter are only different names for one substance of a 
double face, it is futile to say that matter is everything. 
Rather, since matter and mind are mutually transmuta- 
ble, we may look for a time when all matter will be trans- 
muted into mind. Or, going back to the scriptural “ 
the beginning,” there may have been a time when all 
matter now in the universe existed in the form of mind, 
or, as believers say, of God, who created matter. The 
sermon on The Natural Theology of the Spleen is an 
unexpected and effective presentation of the actual fact, 
that even when scientific men deny the principle of 
design in the world, they yet, in their researches, pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that there is not only a design 
in everything, but a beneficent design. 

What a pity it is that in a work so excellent as this, 
the critic should have to note the unnecessary introduc- 
tion of matter that cannot but be offensive to many 
readers of the volume ! 

It is known to a portion of the religious public in the 
Eastern States that Dr. Bacon was, for many months 
antecedent to the present date, acting pastor of Wood- 
land Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; that he applied 
(in deference to the wishes of others, as he states) to the 
Presbytery, under whose charge the church is, for admis- 
sion to the Presbytery itself, he being before recognized 
as a Congregationalist; and that the Presbytery declined 
to receive him, on the ground that his answers to the 
prescribed questions were not satisfactory. The present 
volume is, indeed, a collection of sermons to the Wood- 
land Church, with which Dr. Bacon has now severed his 
official relations. 

It is to be regretted that so purely personal a matter as 
this should be introduced into a volume whose other con- 
tents would almost entitle it to become classical. Atthe 
very start, The Letter Dedicatory, half pacific, half 
truculent in tone, informs Dr. Bacon’s foes that he has 
been careful in the present volume to put into it some 
specimens of the kind of material “such as they would 
most enjoy being displeased with.” The sermons are 
also provided with keen little footnotes, which seem de- 
signed to prod the Presbyterian theologians as sharply 
as possible. The sermon on Church, Sect, and Congre- 
gation, with its note, is really a defense of the author’s 
procedure in the matter of the Woodland Church; The 
manner in which this personal element is made promi- 
nent is such that it will be hard for Presbyterians to go 
on reading the book with that docility of temper which 





is so essential an elemcnt in the profitable reading of 
theological literature. 

A still more serious mistake is seen in Dr. Bacon’s 
treatment of the Bible in his sermon on Scriptural Doc- 
trine Concerning Scripture. To any one not familiar 
with Dr. Bacon’s personal views, this sermon would give 
occasion for serious misjudgment, not only of Dr. Bacon’s 
doctrine, but of Dr. Bacon himself. There are few min- 
isters in Philadelphia who are more thoroughly loyal to 
the Bible than Dr. Bacon, or less likely to put any merely 
human authority in the place of the Scripture. But in 
this discourse, while the divine origin and power of 
Scripture is stated and admitted, the chief portion of the 
sermon is devoted to the supposed errancy of the Bible 
(the illustrations given being not in every instance fairly 
taken); and Dr. Bacon labors with so much earnestness 
to show that men have held untenable theories of inspira- 
tion; that there are admitted errors in the present text 
of Scripture; and that it is absurd to appeal to “ original 
autographs” which are inaccessible, that the uninstructed 
reader when he get through might reasonably be in doubt 
whether Dr. Bacon believed in the Bible in any real 
sense. There is no more harm in Dr. Bacon’s pointing 
out the fact that the books of Scripture were written by 
human hands, and were transmitted to us not otherwise 
than other ancient books, than there is in an astronomer’s 
pointing out that there are spots on the sun; but an 
astronomer would make a serious mistake if, in lecturing 
before an audience composed of persons, some of whom 
saw clearly, some of whom were blind, and some myopic, 
he so emphasized the sun-spots as to give the impression 
to the half of his audience that there was not much to the 
sun, any way, except spots. This is the mistake which 
Dr. Bacon makes. 

It would be difficult to overpraise this volume, so far 
as its general characteristics are concerned. The high 
thinking of the book, its clear intuition and interpreta- 
tion of the mysteries of human life, its fidelity to the 
specific teaching of the Scripture, its sympathetic insight 
into the character and work of our Lord, combined with 
its striking originality, stamp it as no common book. It 
shows the hand of a writer who has a genius of his own, 
who is keenly alive to all the influences that come from 
the spirit of the time. But this only makes it the more 
a matter of regret that the jewel should be associated 
with an unworthy setting. This volume might have a 
mission of good among the laity, but especially among 
the ministers, of all English-speaking countries; but to 
achieve that high success it would be necessary to despoil 
it of part of its preface, of many of its notes, and of one 
sermon at least,—that, namely, on the Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Scripture. * 





It has been the custom, since the days of Jefferson, to 
find fault with the way our diplomatic and consular:ser- 
vice is managed. But. this criticism is. commonly based 
on very superficial knowledge of our diplomatic relations 


or needs. An intelligent consideration of the subject is 
now given under the title of American Diplomacy, by 
Eugene Schuyler; whose experience as our diplomatic 
representative abroad embraces seventeen years. The 
book is composed of lectures which Mr. Schuyler deliv- 
ered at Johns Hopkins and Cornell universities last 
year. It explains at considerable length the official 
business transacted in the state department, the duties of 
consuls, and the history of all the more important diplo- 
matic negotiations the United States has had since the 
declaration of independence. Instead of reducing the 
diplomatic and consular service, as some would desire, 
Mr. Schuyler demands that it be increased, and be better 
paid. He makes a detailed comparison with the diplo- 
matic. and consular service of England and France to 
show the difference in the remuneration allowed by those 
two nations and our own, He enumerates the duties 
especially of the consuls at the more important ports, the 
expenses incidental to their positions, and points out the 
need of thoroughly experienced and well-paid men to 
fill such offices. The value of Mr. Schuyler’s book liés 
in these suggestions, which are usually followed by: ap- 
plicable illustrations drawn from his personal experience 
in the diplomatic or consular service. (12mo, pp. vii, 
469. New York: Charles Scribner’sSons: Price, $2.50.) 


A Grand Army comrade known as Captain Jack 
Crawford, who has gained some notice on the frontier 
as the chief of scouts attached to the army, appears as 
the author of a tastefully printed volume of poeins 
entitled The Poet Scout: A book of song and story, 
which is embellished by a frontispiece portrait of him- 
self, Many of the poems included in the volume have 
circulated in the newspapers the last three years, and, 
evidently have given the author a limited reputation ag 
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a balladist of the people. His songs are full of senti- 
ment, of a philanthropic spirit, and describe the life of 
the frontiersman and pioneer chiefly from a patheti. 
point of view. They are, besides, rarely labored in ver- 
sification, but are the natural expression of a mind that 
sees the poetical side of life. Perhaps the best of these 
ballads and poems—there are all together nearly one 
hundred—are entitled The Heroes Departed, a long ballad 
dedicated to the comrades of the Grand Army; Mustered 
Out, on the death of General Grant; another entitled 
Custer; and The Poor Man’s Soliloquy, which is written 
in the manner of Poe, but suggests Tom Hood. Captain 
Crawford is, in fact, a poet who should be ranked in 
merit perhaps only a little below J. T. Trowbridge and 
Will Carleton. (12mo, pp.181. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. Price, $2.00.) 


To popularize the results achieved by original investi- 
gators, the work of middlemen is almost always necessary. 
Especially is it necessary in the case of critical research 
into the history of the Scriptures. This is the justifica- 
tion of such works as Professor J. W. McGarvey’s vol- 
ume on The Text and the. Canon of the New Testament. 
Professor McGarvey’s little book is sufficiently extended 
and sufficiently accurate to have a wide sphere of useful- 
ness open to it among general readers; but it is question- 
able whether a work which appeals to English transla- 
tions of the Fathers, rather than to the originals, which 
cites ‘“Scrivener’s Introduction . . . in the third and 
latest edition of this invaluable work,” without seeming 
to know that this “invaluable” work has been torn to 
pieces by recent criticism, and which places Alford at 
the summit of Greek scholarship in England, is the kind 
of guide which college classes require. (8vo, pp. viii, 186. 
Cincinnati: Guide Printing and Publishing Company. 
By subscription only. Price, $1.50.) 


The discourses which the Rev. Dr. Talmage has deliv- 
ered in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, the past winter, on 
marriage, have been widely printed in the newspapers, 
and received with general commendation. They are now 
issued in book form under the title of The Marriage Ring, 
and make a book of fifteen chapters that discusses with 
sound good sense and with points of practical advice 
such subjects as the choice of a husband or wife, and the 
duties of each to the other. (12mo, pp.192. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. * 


Hebrew poetry is a subject to which too little attention 
is paid in the average theological seminary. Hebrew 
students, therefore, will be glad to know that an impor- 
tant series of articles on Hebrew Poetry, by Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, who is doing so good a work of origi- 
nal study in this department, is begun in the current 
number of Hebraica. Professor John P. Peters has im- 
portant miscellaneous notes on the Date of Sargon of 
Akkad, and on the question to whom the Brunday Stone 
Inscription, attributed to Nebuchadnezzar I., really be- 
longs. In the same number, Professor Harper begins a 
useful series of Notes for Beginners ; and Mr. J. A. Craig, 
now in Leipzig, reproduces and retranslates the Throne 
Inscription of Salmanasar II. 





A chief feature of the opening exercises of the Colonial 
Exhibition in London was the singing of an ode written 
for the occasion by the Poet Laureate. This ode is, a 
fervent plea for national unity, in view of the present 
status of the Irish question. It may, in fact, be called 
Baron Tennyson’s first speech as a member of the House 
of Lords. The report is that “the queen was evidently 
much affected by the ode. Shesmiled and nodded ap- 
proval over each patriotic sentiment, and looked as if 
she would have liked to join in the mighty outburst of 
cheering at the end of the singing.” One stanza of the 
ode is an appeal to Britons to remember the lesson of 
George the Third’s folly : 

“Britain fought her sons of yore: 

Britain failed, and nevermore 

Careless of our growing kin 

Shall we sin our fathers’ sin: 

Men that in a narrower day— 

Unprophetic rulers they— 

Drove from out the mother’s nest 

That young eagle of the West 

To forage for herself alone. 

Britons, hold your own!” 

Mr. Gladstone would say that it is now his very effort to 
avoid the blunder of Lord North in handling the ques- 
tion of England’s relations to its colonies; but the Mar- 
quis of Hartington would say the Premier is making 
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another mistake. So there will be two ways of singing 
an Amen to the prayer of Baron Tennyson’s Ode. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——-_<—————— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Nebraska, state, at Central City.............sceeecesesereeseeees June 1-3 
Ohio, state, at Troy.......00..0cccesseses svcccenee covscenee coseeenes June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne............s.sccsee sesreenes June 1-3 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs...........sceceesseceee cerns June 8 
CSRATEIP IRD, HEED) TE RTL SOND ssc cevecee dscseceve covccccsccesecees June 8-10 
Dakota, territorial, at Plerveiciss .cciece scvccccccseccce coosacess June 8-10 
LOWS, SCARS, AF CBRRIOORR os qovcses eciigs sevscreds ceccsescnendsce June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo............cccccecccsscees secsseeee June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling.................sssseeees June 16, 17 
Indiana, state, at New Albany............00ssesccsce sereeeees June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs...............++ June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato..............sseeseeee June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Texas, state, at San Marcus............s.cccssee eevee sereesees August 3-5 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort............sscesesserereees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
PR Cie SEBO 868k sncves Vetepesss cocsoserenesver October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN.........0...s00.ss000 October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene...........sc00seeeeeees October 20-22 
ee aN eiaesBSRibds vas <ocvanrsnvctpeenesses cavesqsqees’ October 25-27 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket............000...005 October 27, 28 
TPQMEENPENOUS, "WURUG. bck ts c0e- scceccessonccepes seveee-coccees , November 1-3 
MEQMBRUTIMOUES, BRU a, 0000 sc ececicsosenssccsecs vopsosese November 3-5 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20.N. Pearl St...............06 Wednesdays, 4 P. 
Baltimore, Md., Y. M. C. A. Bible-class room. 
Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 


E 


Brantford, Ont., Wickliff Hall. 
First Tuesday in each month, 4.30 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Saturdays, 2.30 P. 
Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...........2. sesesceee Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooma.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding istand 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., at churches represented. 
Alternate Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Nashville, Tenn., First Presbyterian Church (Primary 
Class Room)............0+ First Saturday in each month, 4 P. 
Newark, N, J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 


New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St........... Thursdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church.............0.ssesesees Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St.........ceceseceescsees Fridays, 3 P. 


Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 

lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M: E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter., Y. M. C. A. Parlors......Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 

OF Ps Eas 600 cstv caus aah ch encvseveeen coesesens Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 

A IMLINSENY detiin bcbs Ve apba eich iWeabee sense. Scbscuercceseosees Fridays, 3 P. 
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SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—To induce scholars, teachers, and even the superin- 
dent, to be promptly present at the appointed time of 


‘opening the school, it is suggested by Mr. F. C. Emberson, 


of Montreal, that a large card be hung up in every Sunday- 
school, ruled with as many horizontal lines as there are 
teachers and scholars, and with twenty-six vertical col- 
umns, one for every Sunday in the half-year. On the 
card should appear the name of the superintendent and 
every permanent teacher and scholar. This should be 
marked by the secretary, soon after roll-call, with a “P” 
for present, “‘L” for late, and a big “A,” in red ink, for 
absent. i 


—Among the topics discussed at the recent session 
of the Andover (Mass.) Conference, was the question as 


\ 


to whether the expenses of the Sunday-school should, 


be met by the church, the parish, or the school itself. 
The Rev. 8. W. Adriance, of Lowell, treating the 
question, not as one of financial expediency, but as 
bearing upon the mutual relations of church and school, 
maintained that every member of the church should 
share in the responsibility for the school’s spiritual wel- 
fare. To accomplish this, the church, wherever practi- 
cable, should control and support it, electing its officers, 
and hearing a report from it at the annual church-meet- 
ing. For the same reason, the expenses of the Sunday- 
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school should be paid out of the church treasury ; and 
where the parish is the money-raising branch of the 
ecclesiastical organization, the church should add the 
Sunday-school to the list of its regular benevolences. 
As an incidental but important result of this method of 
Sunday-school management, its contributions would be- 
come wholly benevolent, and not, as in so many cases, 
self-directed. 

—A progressive superintendent, Mr. E. D. Durham, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school in Onarga, 
Illinois, whose attention has been attracted by an attend- 
ance card published in a recent issue, sends a sample 
attendance card, like the following, which has been in- 
troduced with marked success in the school over which 
he presides : 
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18 A SCHOLAR OF THE 
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(REVERSE.) 





READ THESE RULES. 


THIS CARD 
. Admits to all entertainments. 
. Must be punched each Sunday. 
. Cannot be duplicated if lost. 
. Entitles bearer to draw library books. 
. Must be given to teacher at beginning of lesson. 
. Is forfeited if punched by the owner. 


—— 


Mr. Durham writes: “ We attach an extra value to the 
card, by giving a free ticket to our annual excursion to 
those who have every date punched out from the begin- 
ning of the current year to the date of the excursion. It 
requires only a little time to use this card, and it has in- 
creased our average attendance from 200 to 346 in a 
village of 1,200 inhabitants. Each class-box contains 
ari ordinary envelope, with the number of the class writ- 
ten on it. The cards are handed to the teacher, who 
puts them in the envelope, and lays it by the side of the 
class-report card.. Both are collected at the same time 
by the assistant secretary, and the envelopes containing 
the cards are handed to our ‘conductor.’ He punches 
out the date, and returns the envelope to the teacher at 
the close of the lesson, who hands the cards to the owners, 
and replaces the envelope in the box for future use.” 
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GENERAL. 


—It is six years since Professor William R. Harper 
inaugurated the first summer school of Hebrew. The 
one school has now increased to five, to be held this 
summer, respectively, at the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, June 7 to July 3; at the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Morgan Park (IIl.), 
June 28 to July 24; at the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, Newton Centre (Mass.), July 19 to. August 14; at 
Chautauqua (N. Y.), August 2-28; and at the University 
of Virginia, August 16 toSeptember 11. It is announced 
that a four weeks’ winter school will be instituted in the 
January of 1887 by Professor Paul Haupt of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

—Another addition to the beneficent work which 
Moody and Sankey have done conjointly or separately, 
is the building which Mr. Sankey has had erected for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in his native 
town, New Castle, Pennsylvania. A large number 
interested in Christian work recently assisted in the 
exercises of its formal dedication. The building, built 
of brick with bluff stone and terra-cotta ornamentations, 
cost $32,000, and is one of the largest and most notice- 
able structures in the village. The lower stories are 
handsomely furnished, and contain a library of three 
thousand volumes, presented by Mr. Sankey, an art gal- 
lery, a gymnasium, and school]-rooms for night scholars. 

—Incorporated into the minutes of the last annual 
meeting of the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, are statistics of the present organization, and of 
the past year’s work of the society. The National Union 
is divided into state and territorial bodies, which are sub- 
divided into local unions, aggregating in all about 
10,000 distinct organizations. These, it is claimed, com- 
prise 200,000 members. As many more young women 
and children are connected with auxiliary organizations; 
721 newspapers devote a column in every issue to the 
association, and three newspapers are published exclu- 
sively in and for its interest,—some of them being in the 
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German language. Eight of the foreign 
languages are represented in its tracts. 
The society is now endeavoring to have 
one day of the Week of Prayer devoted 
to the temperance reform. Kindergartens 
have been established, where, with other 
incidental instruction, temperance hygiene 
is taught after the Frebel method. A 
Journal of Heredity is published in con- 
nection with the society’s work, and with- 
in the past year nine states have, by legal 
enactment, introduced temperance text- 
books into the system of public educa- 
tion. According to these statistics there 
are 144 coffee-houses, friendly inns, and 
reading-rooms, connected with the associa- 
tion. Kitchen gardens have been estab- 
lished, gospel work has been introduced 
into the jails, and the Union has recently 
co-operated with the “ White Cross Army ” 
in its work for a higher social purity. The 
political aims of the Union include agita- 
tion for local, state, and national prohibi- 
tion, and for woman’s suffrage. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,250 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS, 








A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. To all girls who are left to 
face the question, “* What can I do to support my- 
self?” this little book is most lovingly dedicated, 

It is a thoroughly fascinating as well as suggestive 

story. 12mo, illustrated, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By E. 8S. Brooks. 
A story study of Knickerbocker New York, con- 
taining wwenty-four drawings by W. T. Smedley. 
It not only rights up the name and fame of Jacob 
Leisler, the very first “ ple’s governor” in 
America, but it also deals with the beginnings of 
self-government by the poo and in republican 
— 12mo, illustrated, cloth. Price, 


APRIL. Through the Year with the Poets. 
Edited OscaR Fay ApaMs. The fifth volume 
of the series furnishes its share of that “ richest 
treat to expectant readers” of which the earlier 
numbers gave promise. 16mo, vellum cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 

THE BROWNING BOYS. A fascinating stor 
of the growth of two boys who set out on their 
birthday to be helpful at home. By Pansy. l6mo, 
cloth. rice, 60 cents. 


THE NEW PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY. 20 


volumes. 16mo, cloth. Price, $5.00 net. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
IN ELEGANT NEW BINDING. 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. A temperance story. 


By Mrs. JENNIE F, WILLING. It shows that there 
is but one sure way out of the darkness into which 
we are plunged by earthly trials and crosses, and 
that isan earnest faith in and reliance upon Christ. 
12mo, 382 pages. Price, $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwrnett CHELLIS. 
A story of earnest and successful -effort. 12mo, 463 
pages, cloth. ice, $1.50. 

By Mary 


MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. 
DWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine in- 
Rent into character and common-sense views of 
religion. 12mo0, 388 pages, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Any volume sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 








cent upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Hundreds of 
bottles prescribed. Dr. C, R. Dake, Belle- 
ville, IM., says: “I have prescribed hundreds 
of botiles of it. It is of great value in all 
forms of nervous disease which are accompanied 
by loss of power.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES.’ 

Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
with Hypophosphites, in scrofulous and con- 
sumptive cases. Dr. C. C, Lockwood, New York, 
says: I have frequently prescribed Scott’s Emulsion, 
and regard it as a valuable preparation in scrofulous 
and consumptive cases, palatable and efficacious.” 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


THE FUREKA RECITATIONS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


Now ready. ‘ Each number contains 128 es and 
nearly 100 Selections 7 Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl. 
No. 5 contains 50 Recitations for Little People. Mailed 
for 12 cents each by J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. The six numbers sent to 
any address for 60 cents. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE. 


New service just ready. Sample free. Also Hull's, 
aud Biglow and Main’s, at 5 cents each, or $4.00 per 100. 
SUNDA ¥-SCH OOLWworkershould be with- 

out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 

Cards, Services, and supplies of all kinds, the 

most complete ever issued,giving retail and net 

prices. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 














hh — BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts.. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 


PILGRI 
mary Department. Send for samples 


S E R | E S Cong. 8. 8. and Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 


ORTY DAYS; or, Nineveh and its Ke- 
pentance, by 8S. H. Hiaeins, D.D. A sugges- 

tive volume on the secret and sources of successful 
Peeend.” and teaching. Elegant 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


que free, Jas. H. Earle, Pub., Boston. 








The Pilgrim Teacher; The Pilgrim 
Quarterly, Senior and Intermedi- 
ate; The Little Pilgrim, for the Pri- 








TEXT DESIGNS for Second 
Quarter International 8. S. Lessons 
now ready. mple set gummed 
on pompaid, 10¢. Cardboard, 15e¢. 
. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut St., Phila. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


W. C. T. U. Timely Tnlks on High License 
and Prohibition. By Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
Miss Willard, and others. Price, 40c. per 100, 
WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUBLICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Books BHBOovcxH. 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENMAN'S GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. City. 


MAPS for S. S. iiates’stVous Me. 7° 


Library 























Cards, Tickets, and Supplies. Samples 
free. J. H. TOMLINSON, Chicago, III. 





H°penzex. MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 





‘Just the books for every minister 
and intelligent Christian.”’ 


Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World. $1.50. 
“ Those who fail to read it will suffer a serious loss.” 
Geikie’s Hours with the Bible. Sempletisn 


of the Old 
Testament. Six volumes, illustrated. Price, $1.50 


each. 
“No such work as this, it may be said, could possi-- 
we have been written before the present century.”— 
urchman, 
“ This book will be found of value to ministers, as 
well as to all classes of thoughtful readers.” —Phila- 
deiphia Presbyterian. 


Geikie’s Old Testament Characters. 9° 
ume, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
“Whoever buys and reads this book will enrieh 
himself thereby.”— Evangelical Messenger. 


Geikie’s Precious Promises, or Light 
from Beyond. 16mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 75 


cents. 

“It is a plain, touching, and forcible presentation of 
some thirty promises of the Scriptures. The book is 
most excellent, and will bless every heart that reads 
it.""—Church Advocate. 


Moule’s Thoughts on Union with Christ. 


Twelfth thousand. Cloth, red edges. 30 cents. 


7 
Moule’s Thoughts on Christian Sanctity. 
Fifteenth thousand. Cloth, red edges. 30 cents. 
These excellent works by the Rev. H.C. G. Moule 
are for all Christian people. The enormous sale is a 
[pm gag jw 3 Lge Ld nye sal om, and 
earnest. nt, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Supplied by booksellers, or 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


DR. TAYLOR'S WORKS. 


Just Published : 


JOSEPH, THE PRIME-MINISTER. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TayLor, D.D., LL.D. 
pp. 242. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ This book will be welcomed by the thousands who 
have read with pleasure and profit Dr. Taylor’s pre- 
vious studies of the Bible story. It is characteri by 
charming freshness of thought, by a style of singular 
directness and power, and strikingly illustrates the 
varied learning through which the great preacher ex- 
pounds the deeper meaning of scriptural incidents.” 


One 





OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 per volume, 
David, King of Israel.—Elijah the Prophet.— Daniel 
the Beloved.—Moses the Law-Giver.—Paul the Mis- 
sionary.—Peter the Apostle. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Bushneil’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $2 by mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted in every town. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, 105 
S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 








“Practical and forcible.” —Congregationalist. 


TWELVE HOURS WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. H. MARTIN KELLOGG. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
gilt, $1.50. N. TIBBALS & SONS, Pubs., New York. 





OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

und,—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 

Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

number ef sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
H, H. Carter & KaRRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Elegant designs, carefully se- 
S. S. CARDS. lected texts. Low eelenn. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 
Founded by TheS.S. 'Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass, 
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Buy ‘‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 


What T. De WITT TALMAGE and OTHERS 
say of Geo. Thos. Dowling’s New Novel 


THE WRECKERS. 


A SOCIAL STUDY. 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 


“The immediate success of ‘The Wreckers,’ by Geo. 
Thos. Dowling, does not surprise me, for I have watched 
him all along on his way to the front. Now he puts into 
the press a book, brilliant, life-like, unique, timely, and 
useful. Itiscertain that,asan author, he willfully equal 
his great power asa preacher.” —T, DE WITT TALMAGE. 

“It is full of life and movement, and we fully expect 
to see it dramatized.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

*“:*The Wreckers’ is a social study, dealing with 
humble types of life, with a Chorousaly fascinating 

lot, and one elaborated with skill and ingenuity.”— 
oston Evening Traveller. 


“The story becomes intensely dramatic. The de- 
mand for it in this city has taken on the character of 
a rush.’’—Cleveland Plaindealer. 

“It is an excellent story, abounding in good lessons. 
In its romantic characters, fine descriptions, sarcasms 
without bitterness, with its friendly interwoven argu- 
ment, the author proves himself no novice, even if it 
is a first effort in fiction.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“A book like ‘The Wreckers’ will help better to a 
comprehension of our duties to each other, and a proper 
understanding of the rights and needs of labor, than 
would volume upon volume of essays on political and 
social economy.’ —Philadelphia Record. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
; 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 








IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov't Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

To its many other valuable features we have 


JUST ADDED 


A New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 
Creates over 25,000 Titles, briefly 
describing the Countries, Cities, 
Towns, and Natural Features 
OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 
It is an invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & (0., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
NEW YORK, 

HAVE REMOVED 
From Broadway and 20th Street to 
38 West 23d Street, South Side. 


Toilers of the Deep, 


The Swallows’ Haunt, 
é e 


AND LATEST. 
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A new Westminster, 
Haig, and several other beau- 
tiful new Etchings and 


Engravin r “* Neva- 
dah Ste Baran ‘Dod. 
son’s great paintin 


The Invocation of Moses, 


4 on exhibition for a few 


$ a 


JAS. S. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL. PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—(878. 


- MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Wedding Invitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. Samples and prices on application. 


-BARNES’ 
NATIONAL INK. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have “fhe at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 

aid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
sae ad one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers ean be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


KNOWING THE SCHOLAR. 


{The Rev. H. Roe, in The Church Sunday Sehool 
Magazine. ] 


If a child were like a watch, which you 
could wind up and set agoing, giving it a 
periodical cleaning, putting it under occa- 
sional repairs, and then leaving it to its 
own resources, your task in dealing with 
your children would be a comparatively 
easy one. Butachild is a being of very 
varied disposition, feelings, attainments, 
motives—a very complex affair altogether. 
In order, therefore, to know how best to 
deal with him, you must study his special 
peculiarities, and adapt your treatment 
accordingly. You will find among your 
scholars some who are provokingly trou- 
blesome and careless. “ How well Ishould 
get on with my class on Sundays if it were 
not for that mischievous young monkey, 
Willy Goodfornothing, and that loose- 
tongued and never-at-rest fidget, Mary 
Worry!” No doubt, my dear young 
friend ; but there is just this to be said: 
Willy and Mary are, for aught you know, 
your specially appointed field of work. 
Their hearts are entrusted to your care, 
and somehow or other you must contrive 
to cultivate them. Do I hear you raise 
your voice? “O Willy! why don’t you 
sit still? You naughty Mary, you are 
not looking at your book!” My dear 
fellow-teacher, believe an old hand at the 
work when he says that once you begin to 
scold, you will find but little time for any- 
thing else. You want good behavior; 
but you will never get it either by scold- 
ing or by saying that you mean to have it. 
Keep your children well employed—that 
is the secret of securing their attcntion. 
Use your eyes. There is a wonderful power 
in the eye of man. Use your eyes, there- 
fore, and the moment you catch sight of 
Willy at his mischief, or Mary at her talk- 
ing, drop upon the offender with a ques- 
tion, or some other little task, and repeat 
your attentions as often and whenever a 
similar necessity arises. And unless your 
Willy and Mary are wholly unlike all 
other Willies and Marys, they will soon 
learn the wholesome truth that, for the 
sake of a quiet life, they had better behave 
themselves properly, and avoid attracting 
the particular notice of their teacher. 

Then, again, there are the dull children. 
Poor little things! their minds seem as if 
they were shut up in a thick leather bag ; 
and, although you prod at it with the 
sharpest of prongs, no sooner do you with- 
draw the instrument you have used, than 
the hole you think you have made closes 
together as if you had never pierced it. 
What is to be done with them? Keep on 
prodding at them, and yet treat them with 
all gentleness and patience. - Or, to change 
the metaphor, mince very small the meat 
with which you propose to feed them, feed 
them with a very tiny spoon, make sure 
that the first mouthful is swallowed—put 
a question to find out—before the second 
is administered, continue the process with- 
out suffering yourself to be wearied; and, 
although you won’t get over much ground 
at a time, you will get over some, and 
that, after all, isso much gain. But you 
will have to deal with forward, hasty chil- 
dren. They are always speaking out of 
turn, always guessing instead of thinking, 
always attempting to answer before you 
have finished asking the question. These 
must be repressed at all hazards; and, in- 
asmuch as shame is the thing they most 
dread, take some pains, when they have 
made a more than ordinarily bad “shot,” 
to weave ashort series of questions whereby 
they shall be compelled to acknowledge 
the folly of their hasty reply. The timid 
children, who often really know what to 
answer, but are afraid to speak lest they 
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should be wrong, must be dealt with in 
the opposite way. They need encourage- 
ment; let the questions you put to them, 
therefore, be easy ones, which you are sure 
they can answer; and address them this 
way so frequently as gradually to lead 
them ta feel confidence in themselves. As 
for the thoroughly ignorant children, in- 
stead of making sport of their want of 
knowledge, be at the pains to find out the 


length, breadth, and depth of the vacuum 4 


you discover in them, and then trust to 
time and patient teaching completely and 
systematically to fill it up. A child’s 
ignorance of a particular fact means either 
that he has never before heard the fact 
mentioned, or that he did not understand 
it when he heard it,—oftenest, perhaps, the 
latter. With such children, what you 
have to do is, by skillful questions, to 
fathom the depths of their ignorance, to 
discriminate between mere blunders and 
gross ignorance (setting the one right and 
throwing the light of truth upon the 
other), and then to make sure that what 
you have taught is fixed in the memory. 

Passing over a good many other classes 
of difficult children, I come at last to that 
of the ill-tempered. I put this class last, 
because it is the worst to deal with. For 
whether you coax an ill-tempered child, 
or simply snap him, in either case you 
will probably only increase the evil you 
seek to remedy. As, however, ill-temper 
feeds upon ill-temper, the surest way in 
which to make an ill-tempered child still 
more ill-tempered is for the teacher him- 
self to show ill-temper in return. Your 
best policy, therefore, is to exhibit the 
‘profoundest indifference to the ill-temper 
you detect; and as soon as the ill-tem- 
pered one sees how egregiously he fails in 
his attempt to draw attention to his case, 
he will, in nine cases out of ten, forthwith 
part company with his temper, on the 
ground of its proved inefficacy. Sound 
discipline in the class, a steady flow of 
earnest work, and downright good temper 
in the teacher, are all good specifics with 
which to treat ill-temper; and when they 
are continually present, there will not be 
much chance of success, even with the 
most deliberate outburst of passion, or the 
most impenetrable fits of surly moodi- 
ness. My final advice, therefore, under 
this head, is that you study the peculiar 
disposition of each separate child in your 
class; and, whilst you avoid all approach 
to partiality or favoritism, that you so 
adapt your treatment to each particular 
case as to ensure—so far, that is, as is 
possible—that the remedy shall, at any 
rate, not be worse than the disease. 





SANCTIFIED IMPULSIVENESS. 


LBy the Rev. W. H. Bucks, in The Living Epistle.] 


Man is acomplex being. To him be- 
long body, soul, and spirit. To each of 
these parts are ascribed various faculties 
and powers. The temperament in man is 
a very important factor in his life’s ex- 
perience and history. God has created 
human beings with diversified tempera- 
ments, with predispositions to joy or sad- 
ness, to irascibility or patience, to quick- 
ness of action or deliberateness of con- 
duct. It is natural for some men, Chris- 
tianity altogether apart, to be joyful, as it 
is for the lark to sing its morning carol as 
it mounts into mid-heaven. And there 
are others, alas! whose disposition in- 
clines them always to look on the darker 
side of things. The ancients distinguished 
four temperaments, the choleric or bilious, 
the phlegmatic, the melancholic, and the 
sanguineous, and to these modern writers 
have added two, the athletic and the 
nervous. The choleric temperament is 


accompanied with great susceptibility of 
feeling, quickness of perception, and vigor 
of action, and therefore indicates rapidity 





and strength, lively imagination, violent 
passions, quickness of discussion. The 
phlegmatic is the reverse of this in all 
respects. The sanguineous indicates a 
lively sensibility with little proneness to 
action, promptness without perseverance, 
a ready fancy, little depth of thought or 
feeling, with a tendency to voluptuous- 
ness; levity, fickleness of purpose, and a 
fondness for admiration. The melancholic 
is characterized by little susceptibility, 
but great energy of action, reserve, firm- 
ness of purpose, perseverance, deep re- 
flection, constancy of feeling, and an 
inclination to gloominess and to mis- 
anthropy. The athletic is similar to the 
sanguineous, but has superior strength 
and size of body, indicating an excess of 
muscular over mental force. The nervous 
admits of various modifications. The 
mind is active from the rapidity of its as- 
sociations, the quickness of its resolutions, 
and the readiness of its combinations. 
The fact that God did not consult man in 
his creation as he does in redemption, is 
proof sufficient that he is not responsible 
for the existence of his constitutional tem- 
perament; no more so than for not having 
more than one or two talents. However 
we may account for it, whether on the 
principle of hereditary transmission, or 
on that of special characteristics being 
given directly by God to every man, it is 
a fact, that each of us is born with a pre- 
disposition to passionateness or patience. 
While we are not responsible for the ex- 
istence of our tempers, yet we are respon- 
sible under grace for their control and 
proper use. Conversion may Christianize 
a temperament, but it does not change it. 
The sanguine man does not become mel- 
ancholy inclined after conversion. The 
man of melancholy temperament is not 
made over into the sanguine when he 
comes to Christ. That impulsiveness is 
part of his constitution, and even if he is 
filled full of grace it is still there, and if 
you want to remove it, I presume a differ- 
ent constitution must be given him, ora 
heavenly translation furnished him; but 
by grace he keeps it sweetly under con- 
trol. The fact is, God takes men as he 
finds them, and works in and through 
their very constitutional peculiarities and 
susceptibility, so as to produce in his 
church that unity in variety which is the 
charm of the physical universe. Many 
persons get credit for evenness of temper, 
equilibrium in deportment,—for great 
patience, when the fact of it is, they were 
fortunate to fall heir to them largely by 
natural birth. There is no special merit 
in a person if he is very patient, when he 
cannot well be otherwise constitutionally. 


But the man who is constitutionally 
impatient, but by grace becomes a pattern 
of patience, such a one deserves recogni- 
tion as no else does, and his achievement 
is worthy of recommendation, imitation, 
and emulation. And in such a person 
the real victory is not seen. Who can 
adequately compute the amount of explo- 
sive force that such a one suppresses in his 
heart? We only see the outside of the 
man, victory from without, but the fierce 
and oftentimes protracted struggle and 
triumph within is as invisible as human 
thought. There are many Waterloos, 
and Austerlitzes, and Sedans, and Bull 
Runs in the world to-day,—of course 
the clash of swords is not heard. No can- 
non or rifle balls whiz past the contest- 
ant’s head, but the conflict is real never- 
theless, the battle-field is the human heart. 
“He that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” This brings 
us to the point that sanctified impulsive- 
ness is a power—an individual and cos- 
mopolitan power. It is a real power, 
positive power, felt power, almost irresis- 
tible power. The philosopher of old said, 
“ Know thyself,’—but he who “ conquers 








himself” climbs still higher in actual 
victory. Impulsive persons, when their 
temperaments are sanctified through and 
through, possess advantages that others 
do not possess. The whirlwind, earth- 
quake, and fire in a man’s nature are no 
disadvantage, if grace be allowed to have 
supreme control over them. The world’s 
greatest men,—men of thought, literature, 
military prowess, scientific accomplish- 
ments, of political fame, of reformatory 
movements, church enterprise and indi- 
vidual Christian life, having largely been 
men of great positiveness. Impulsive 
persons usually possess in an eminent 
degree push and stick-to-ativeness, two 
essential elements of success in any enter- 
prise. Turn steam into its proper place, 
and it will prove a wonderful power. 

Turn water into a proper receptacle, 
and its power is well-nigh overwhelming. 
Turn fire into its proper channel, and it 
proves an unparalleled power. And these 
three elements thus controlled and 
brought into their legitimate course, will 
prove a blessing to man, but left un- 
curbed, though still a power, it is destruc- 
tive in its character. Even so it is with 
impulsiveness, if sanctified by God’s grace, 
and thus turned within the divinely ap- 
pointed channel of redemption, it will 
prove a great blessing to an individual and 
those with whom he associates; but left 
uncurbed, it becomes a destructive power 
to happiness, peace, usefulness, and real 
success. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children ($1) bs Stanford, is a 
new CANTATA of great power and bri Nancy. 











Richter’s Harmony ($2), Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint (#),and Riechter’s Fugue ($3), are three 
standard books on composition, by an bh = howd Ger- 
man Harmonist. 





Operas. The best and most complete editions. 
Aida ($2); Bells of Corneville ($1.50 
cacio AS Carmen ($2); roa bye Ds UH 
a sy aritana ($2); efistofe ‘Mignon 
, 
full and complete, of 80 eunne, for 25 cents 


Zenobia ($2) ; and many ore 
Librettos, 
each. Cheap editions, 15 cents eac 








Easter Music, in quantity. Send for lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 





Winner’s Ideal Methods (each, 75 cents) are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordion, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet. 





Mason’s Piano Technics ($2.50) are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
ll teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GATHERED JEWELS 


Now filling advanced orders. 


A NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


By a selected corps of AUTHORS of romi- 
nence, using their best a Dus fod y. 
EDITED BY W. A. OGDEN. 


The clergy’s idea fully met in this work. 
233 Hymns and Tunes. 192 pages. 


Price, 85: .60 per dozen, board 
Sample copy, 25 a (postage stamps received). 
pecimen pages free. 


w. W. WHirnny, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
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MAY ANNUAL No. 13.  comeniaing new music 
for Sunday-school anniversarie: 


$4 per 100; 5c. ne by mail. 
Previous issues of both furnished at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York ; 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC, 


The hymns to be used by the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union, May, 1886. Better than ever. 
Price, $2.00 per 100 copies. Over 80,000 sold. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
__ 6 NASSAU STREET, NEW xous. 
LATEST S. S. MUSIC ay 
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The Newest and Best 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


FOR THIS YEAR. 
THE 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


By Messrs. LOWRY and DOANE. 


It is full ual toan of their former popular works. 
This NEW Son Book embraces a a rof NEW 
ay and see ten up on an entirely NEW _ plan 
EW sh ape, and is printed from beautiful EW 
one It is sure to please, and will create a NEW 
terest in the Song It will be sold at a NEW 
price, 
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Single copy sent as soon as published on receipt of 
price. 


rvice. 


Specimen pages sent free on request. 
AN EDITION IN AIHKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York; 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
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t free to any Superin- 
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FOR 26 CENTS. 


erat 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


In this latest work the publisher has succeeded in 
bringing together a come authors and editors he well 
known writers of Sunday-school music, whose 
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a large success in their separate works as published is 
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this, their combined effort. Both words and music are 
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“The Century Co.’s church 
music books during the past win- 
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Dr. Robinson’s latest, or, “Spir- 
itual Songs.”’ These are the lead- 
ing books. Eachhas peculiarities 
of itsown. Returnable sample 
copies sent to pastors on re- 
quest. The Century Co., N.Y. 


READY ! [No.2.]J HULL’S 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICE, 


Nine choice pieces of New Music, Recitations, etc. 
A delightful Service with charming Music, elegantly 
gotten up. If you want a good thing, try it. 


Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 
HULL'S SPRING ANNUAL, 5c. $2 per hund, 
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ENGLISH HYMNS, 


Their Authors and Histo : w the veatds SAMUEL 4 
DUFFIELD. Just ready. ith, $2.50. 
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not a tune book, but a history of hymns based on 
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SPIRIT OF SONC, 


By W. A. OGDEN, W. T. GIrFre, and W. H. Bu mond 
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specimen pages and price-list. W. T. GIFFE, 
her, Logansport, Ind. 
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* Wtold Conies... 
“ 20 copies or over.. 
Three or Pox months at the same roportionate rate. 
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regular rates, one additional copy free. 
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additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
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paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
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club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 
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which it has been sent. All addresses should iuclude 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed = some other = 
son than the one who sent the prev ous subscript: 
such person will oblige the publisher by stati that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 

~ smaller schools, which, on account of haying but 

hers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 

fit or the very lowest rate. It prov vides KJ “ee 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less 

twenty, the club rate to such school shall be §1. 00 per 

copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 


ye yas that the of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must apes be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fall number of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for a the 
Same rate, Teachers belonging to the same 

may be counted as ONE in makin ube cuaaae at % 
the number of teachers in a se. For example: If 








there are seven teachers in g schvol, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools,” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to ena¥le 
all the teachers of a school to examine It, will be sent 

upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of « single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. ‘Ten copies, for ‘iustance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


Messrs, Hodder and Stou hton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. ay will send The Sunday School Times, 
ay t free, for a year, to any address in Great Britain, 

ten shillings prepuid, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 


PROFITABLE EMP! EMPLOYMENT. 


Tne FIDELITY 


Mutual Life Association 


914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gives “R12 Oot liberal inducements to agents. It 
has .000,000 insurance. 


$325,000 cash and other assets. 


It furnishes absolute insurance at half the 
level premium rates, Educated, energetic, reli- 
able men should address 


L. G@. FOUSE, President. 
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Pa cnet cent. Cx Conserv ativ e Investments in First 
ee m Loans in Minnesota and 
kota. Or 7 per cent. with rincipal and interest 
ranteed, at option of mortgagee ita 
shed five years. Paid-up cash capital, $50,000. 
Over $600, Ly an ithouta single loss. 
and warrants for Send for srouer.. 
DAKOTA TNVISTM ENS COM 
Sapotptemed, Grand Forks Dakots. 
References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U.S. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; (9 B. Clark, Manchester, N. H.; 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Concord, "N. H. : 
Cashier First National Bank of Montpelier, Vt. ; Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, D. D.; Rev. H. G, Mendenhall, 
Grand Forks, 
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and Hundreds of A xd, Send for hiet, 
formsand full pformation. Branch OfeestaN-£.ciy, 
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a ¥.OMice,187 Bway, U.C. Hine & Son,agts. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., — 


321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


INSURE 
"THE TRAVELERS S33" 
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J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0. 


Capital, $750 000 





9090909090690 000009009090 


’ 000. Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - = $7 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
OF? SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9 
Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


,223,800 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ae Capital. $400,000.00 
Reserve for po —ngagmamn and 

1,070,610.92 

$21.13 





all other claim 
Surplus over all Liabilities 447, 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1886, 
$1,918,482.08. 


CTORS: 
William W. Paul, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 
Charles P. Perot, 
Joseph E. Gillingham. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWEORD. Sec. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assist. Sec. 


THE 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1886, 


T. H. M nt _— 
ontgomery, 

John Wei w 

John T. ey 

Israel Morris, 





CASH CAPITAL 

Reserve for unadjusted losses. 
Reserve for reinsurance. 

NET SURPLUS 


TOTAL ASSETS..........ccsscseseees -$4,488,220.70 
reerrmnctoe cae 





$2,000 ,000.00 
231,473.72 








Agencies in nearly every state and territory. 
H. KEL1Loaa, President. A.W. J1Luison, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. W. C. SKILTON,Sec’y. G. H. BuRDICK, Ass’t Sec’y. 





H. M. MaGILu, Gen’l Ag’t Western Dep't, Cincinnati, oO. 
T. F. Spear, Ass’tGen’lAg’t “ ™ 


A. E. MaGI.t, Gen’l Ag’t Pacific Dep’t, San Francisco. 
CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN 
CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES. 
Havi leted t 
pondentsin Chie oandSt. Paul weare ~ RR ate re. 
ceive applications for CARE. EFULLY SELECTED 
paying from SIX to EIGuT PER CENT. 
ee CHARLES. D. BARNEY & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


FREE FARMS san'iuis. 


The most Wonderful Agricultural Park in America. 
Surrounded rie ros) th RADISE. manufacturing 
towns. roa R’ Pe ey cro} 
raised in 1 TH ‘ous oF 
GOVERNMENT LAND. Bey ty ane on 
and homestead, Lands for sale to actual settlers at $8 
perecee. Long time. Park irrigated by immensecanals. 
sheap railroad rates. Every attention shown settlers. 
For maps, een gn etc., address COLORADO LAND & 
T.oan Co., Opera House Block, Denver, Col., Box 2390. 


E FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


ound 10 cents in stamps for a Handsome In- 
de Map, with all new towns oma rail 
Size, 24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


&@ Mention this paper.~@a 
THE UNION TRUST CO., 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


RITE C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Cc. & N. W. R’y, about Minn. and Dakota cota farms. 
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wr for Illustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Aut tic.” Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 


LUNDBORG'’S 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 
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REFRIGERATORS. 
The QUEEN ANNE and VICTORIAS 


Are the MOST COMPLETE Din 

frigerators in the market Seater a 440 
Water Crete with con ed and protected spigot, 

which can be locked so that i od children or servants 
cannot meddle with it. We havea ra variety of 
other styles and sizes of all grades of Refrigerators. 
Our prices are down to the Rowreny point. Call and see 
them, or send for circular 


THE E. S. FARSON MFG. CO., 


220 Dock Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


— 


A RAGGED PAIR. 


{From Lend A Hand.} 


He stood in fierce despair—gaunt, hollow-eyed, 

With murder whispering in his tortured ear. 

No work! His baby’s cry broke down his pride, 

His sick wife’s pleading brought the horror 
near. 


They heard his tale, and carelessly they threw 
A golden coin as if they thought the sting, 
That drove his soul Crime’s hated portals 

through, 
Would weaken at the money’s golden ring. 


His thin face settled in a hateful frown ; 
The sneering charity unheeded lay: 
They who had idl crushed his manhood down, 
ill wonder at his dark revenge, some day. 


A man with coat as ragged as his own 
Held _ a hand and spoke brave words of 


chee 
And, lo! “The dark stern face has gentler 


grown, 
And in the hollow eye there shines a tear. 


Forgotten are the hideous thoughts that filled 
His soul, the way seemed brighter than before, 
A newer courage all his life has thrilled, 
And thrown a gleam of sunshine through 
Hope’s door. 


He gives the most who bravely lends a hand 
To help his brother in the hour of need. 

God keeps the record—he can understand, 
And of our slightest service will take heed. 





A TRYING MEANS OF GRACE. 


[By A. K. H. Boyd, D.D.] 


There are means of grace, there are 
spiritual exertions and exercises (as good 
men used to call them), which are not 
only spiritually helpful, they are pleas- 
ant in the use. They make you better, 
and they make you happy while using 
them. The communion season (as the 
name Eucharist reminds us) is mainly one 
of thankful joy. And indeed, as for all 
hearty wors me helped by the blessed 
Spirit, it is ow amiable are thy taber- 
nacles.” And there is a certain promise, 
sometimes forgotten, “I will make them 
joyful in my house of prayer.” But as for 
the discipline which will indeed make us 
humble and penitent, it is not so. Here is 
a spiritual exercise which is salutary, but 
not pleasant. If in any real way we aim 
at sorrow for sin, at penitence, it must be 
a painful ex erience. For it means that 
we look back, and see, with shame and 
sorrow, Many very foolish and very evil 
things that we have ourselves done. There 
is no reality in all the confessions we 
make, and all the penitence we profess, 
unless this is done. And it is very pain- 
ful, very humbling. There is nothing so 
taking down, no misfortune nor disap- 
pointment nor proof how little other 
people think of us, is the least like being 
constrained to think very badly of our- 
selves. After long time there are those 
who blush yet at the remembrance of 
youthful and even of childish follies and 
misdoings. Ay, after thirty years, you 
tingle all over, with shame and self- 
reproach, thinking of things you have said 
and done which you cannot forget, though 
_ would give a great deal to do so. 

erhaps it is morbid; but times come to 
some, very sorrowful ‘times, when all past 
life seems to have been’ failure, folly, 
sin, when with a bitter vividness, that 
humbles in the very dust, the unutterable 
foolishness and badness of many indivyi- 
dual doings and of whole tracts of time, 
rise up and will be looked at and reasoned 
with : a terrible premonition of a judgment 


da: 

T iave said, perhaps it is morbid: but 
David, king and psalmist, knew the ex- 
perience, as he knew most of our ex- 

eriences. He tells us that days came to 

im in which, look where he might, there 
was one wretched sight that wou dnot go: 
“My sin is ever before me.” Now what 
I am set on pressing on every one who 
may ever read these lines, is this: When 
that distressing experience comes, let us 
try to turn it to spiritual advantage. Let 
us try to get good out of it. e have 
been too much accustomed to trying to 
escape from it, to look another way. We 
did not succeed even in that, so we had 
the pain without the discipline. What 
we should try for is that whenever the rod 
falls on us, we should learn from it, that 
we should never suffer pain without try- 
ing hard to be the better for it. If we try 
hard, help will come. You-have been 
thinking well of yourself, and your doings, 
when all of a sudden your little scaffold- 
ing of poor sticks breaks under you, and 
you see (perhaps for days together), with 
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a dismal clearness, what a sorry thing you 
have made of it all, what miserable mis- 
takes you have blundered into, what in- 
expressible follies, worse things than 
follies, which bow you down, and (in 
brief) what a poor creature you are. Some 
robustious folk would say all this is over- 
done, is morbid. Let me just ask such, 
ask anybody, Did you ever see yourself. 
worse than you are accustomed habitu- 
ally to call vourself in your confessions 
and prayers? Did you mean what you 
said to God in your confessions and 
prayers, or did you merely use conven- 
tional language because you thought it was 
the right thing to say? If you want to be 
helped to understand and to really mean 
what you are wont to say in your prayers 
about yourself, I say to you, Welcome this 
fresh and startling view of things: turn to 
spiritual account this painfu ‘exercise 
which your soul is passing through. Do 
not take the heavy stripe and be none the 
better for it. You will bear all this in 
quite a different spirit than you have pos- 
sibly known till now, if you resolve that 
it shall serve, it shall teach you what you 
tend to forget; it shall leave you spirit- 
ually bettered; it shall be a humbling, 
trying, painful yet searching and effective 
means of grace. 

We cannot exactly go and make up 
our mind that we shall be humbled and 
penitent, after the fashion of him whose 
not quite serious counsel was, “ Let us all 
be unhappy ” in certain times and circum- 
stances of which no mcre just now. We 
cannot just make up our mind that we 
shall be humbled and penitent because we 
think it would be good for us-if we were. 
We must see the reason why. And there 
is uncommonly strong reason why. And it 
is in these sorrowful seasons of which so 
much has been said that we discern it. It 
is only the truth we see, nothing more nor 
worse, when we think of ourselves most 
unfavorably. 

Yes: though we cannot just make wu 
our mind that we shall be humble an 
penitent, and then find ourselves so, we 
can put ourselves in the way of that 
wholesome discipline which shall effec- 
tually make us so. We can try our hardest 
to profit by the sore discipline which would 
make us so, when it comes. And it will 
come not unfr uently. Sometimes it will 
abide long. While we stay under the 
cloud, we Shall remember who sent. it; we 
shall be docile children, content to learn 
what is excellent to know though we must 
learn it with a heavy heart. It was a very 
wise and (in the main) good man who 
said, “‘I will be sorry for my sin.” He 
knew how to set about being sorry. So 
do we: looking back, and looking in, we 
shall discern terribly sufficient reason. 
The really morbid condition of matters is, 
when we are extremely pleased with our- 
selves. No poor creature, crying to God 
for mercy, even in unbefitting place and 
time (as some have had to do), was so far 
away from the healthful discernment of 
facts, as the lady of extremely elevated 
rank seventy years since, who complained 
bitterly of a preacher who ventured to 
declare that even the most exalted had 
hearts needing to be changed by God’s 
grace, “ Just as if I had been one of the 
rabble.” Poor duchess! let us hope she 
learned other thin “ Thou hast told us 
that there is a god y and helpful sorrow: 
deny us not when we beg that sorrow from 
thee.” Even such was the petition pre- 
pesos for his own use and that of his 
riends, two centuries ago, by a good man 
who was so simply devout, and who so 
abhorred politic doings even to reach a 
good end, that one trembles to think what 
a@ very small person he would have proved 
in certain splibees of what is now termed 
ecclesiastical life. But then he would 

robably have said that in such spheres 
e could discern no life at all. 
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Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
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FE stey Organ. 

§S olidly Made. 

'T one Unrivaled. 
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Illustrated: Catalogues sent Free. 


ESTEY- ORGAN C0,, Brattleboro’, Vermont 
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Iustreted hand-book free. 
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T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 
ciety has taken advantage of the superior 
Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
by the manufacture of an exceptionally fine 
Olive Oil Toilet Soap, which they ship direct 
to their Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in America as Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration, and is not artificially 
perfumed, depending for popular favor on the 
fact of its absolute purity. Possessing the 
emollient properties of Olive Oil, it is unsur- 
passed for the Toilet and Bath, and superior 
to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 
is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE Soap for 
the NURSERY and Invalids. 
If your druggist does not keep it, send fif- 
teen cents for sample cake to the importer. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street. New York. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer SC EBE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
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Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 
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E HAIR To prevent falling out, remedy 
dandruff, keep scalp in Healthful 
condition. For 6 cents, stamps, will mail book, 
and send FREE a sample of treatment. A. H 
COBB, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


“Wheat is cleaned with wind and the soul with 
chastenings.” But a house should be cleaned with 
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and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 
74 Cheatnut St., Philadelphia, 


{OR your Se ur Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, send to 

JOHN LEWIS ¢ CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N.Y 
STK FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
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GOLD MEDAL, NEW ORLEANS, (884-85. 


The finest ag gm of powdered chocolate, A 
perfect substitute for tea and coffee. Anti-dyspeptic; 
Ls pheeren invigorating. Ask your grocer, or send 
75 cents for sample pound, postpaid, Address 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, a 1876, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Coeoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economf- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delici » nour 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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dealers. ~ Price List, 10s. 
Parlor Pride Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass, 





x Q “wooD's"’ 

$f & GENUINE SELECTED 
a: 2 SPICES. 

3X ay ® Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
e ° 





THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 





’ IMPROVED OOT BEE 
Packages, 25e. akes 5 gallons o 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesoene 


beverage. Sold by all druggists. or sent by mail on re- 
ceiptos [Bie CF » HIRES »48.N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


y sinereas or - con i 
Offices, purchaser’s cheice a A all labeled, 


3 TO i2 PLANTS Si, * 8 to sis 


Centres, 


according to Reet by express. Out 
New Gulden p 
Sony 3 NGEE & GONAKD Kies 9 
Secde EWest Grove, Chester 


FENCES@ 
DURABLE. “FA RM ERS 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Any one can make it at home and clear 
210 to 825 perday. Full q: culars with 
testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
STAN DARD MFC. CO.Cincinnati o 


In ordering goods, or tn muking inquiry conecrning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
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saw the advertisement in The Sunday School T 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES. 


[May 15, 1886, 








Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN BASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 eopies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAKE NOTICE 


~All who have seen and bought our 
Velvet Carpets, Body Brussels, or Tap- 
estry Brussels, know how attractive is 





our line of patterns and how low our 
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prices are; they are lower than they 
ought to be for the qualities, but this is 
in favor of the buyer. 

A careful examination of our large 
stock of Carpeting will show that, as 
manufacturers, we can make it the in- 
terest of every retail carpet buyer to 
buy of us. 


Oil Cloths, Mattings, etc. in great’ 


variety. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 & 811 CHESTNUT OPER E, VomeA. 





LADIES!! 


IF YOUR DEALER DON’T HAVE 


TRIAL PACKAGE 


fo TEAL & CO. (Limited) PHILADELPHIA. 


It is INSERTED and D and WITHDRAWN in the 
SAME manneras ORDINARY PINS, yet 


IT IS POSITIVELY 
=NON-SLIPPINCG. 





Most Delicious and El nt 


=.CA 


¢g ROFT & AL -LEN Pa. 
JERSEY POLAND-CHIN. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 





Qauamerh hs Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt 58 W. 23d St., N.Y. Send stamps for circular. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Edité® of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 
S steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. From The New York Tribune. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such * His methods of working, which were ori 
suggestions as we Replies Segue worker = It is | effective, are minutely described by Mr. 
plain, practi in good common sense— 
a most valuable eeaenon in teaching the young.” 


From The Bxaminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hnrdiy know of @ volume which so pleasan -- 4 
and 80 sherous hly introduces a novice to the meth 

of work that -_— been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model My pea and this 
— tells how he became such; a methods 
ves, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, th 
volume will be w! useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume ——— written in excellent, raat 
ble a and w ‘ectness that engages and 
holds the atiention - the narrative from wes pee A 

end The story is one that will be caeres s serv re 
ond th is likely “Troma its manner and substance 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminater Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We ines not where there isa volume better presi 
reading b; sos _< en tn ro on 4 
nden' 


it of w 
ght tobe is well but che exhibition of tl e true super- 
ought tal» in his life i better... hers than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ng.” 


inal and 


Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare 
applied to the cause 0 


yen The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbach-schoo: 
library, —— if some means could bedev ised by which 
deacons p Seeyed t tee cde on aren in generalcould 
inwardly digest ld not of being es 
pecially good.” 





goes sense and devoted energy 
religious instruction.” 


happy J, favorable to all 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was 2: man of activity and power in 
many relations, but h presented in his 
post as superintenden t This view makes his bi 
aspiring Sunday. 1 


phy of vi toall ms -schoo workers-and | cata’ 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. serrate mene a 
* Itis nota what aSunday- 
school | superintendent nt ought to be, “put the story of 
an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was, 

Nb weiten with valuable s é, and isrich in 
every BB with v: le suggestion to superinten- 


dents 





From The Evening 


Transcript, Boston. 
“The vous nie with great oreo wy be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teac! me o- a. 
tendents. In fact there “e no person ar any condition 
in life, or any qammpity. w who seule not find prece 
oe his mye pe and ground for his encouragement in 

e labors and successes of t thiomnost — and effec 
Wee toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merchant Tailoring Ready Made. 


Think of this a moment. 

A fine Belgian Cassimere Suit (the same cloth that is sold as French; it’s French com- 
mercially ; that is, to get a big price for it) that we sell to you for $20. 

We knew our customers well, and that this cloth would just fit into a good place, if it could 
be squeezed into a $20 Suit. So we say to-day it’s here. 

A fine Dress Business Suit ; and it’s made, trimmed, finished first-class in every respect. 


We have it in styles specially good for Trowsers at $6, just the same as you’d pay $10 for 
in a merchant tailor’s shop. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAH HALSIA, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—We have a Merchant Tailoring Department, and we know what we are talking about. 


illustrating Lesson of May 30, 1886, Jesus Feeding Five Thousand, 
IS A REPRESENTATION OF JESUS FEEDING THE PEOPLE. 


I have been illustratin he = International series of lessons for about fourteen years, and I coudiialiy 5 wel- 

come your meritorious Art, properly used, is an efficient aid to heart and mind culture.—J. B. 
Ps, timore, Md. ber the e lixecuthve mumittee Int. 8. 8. Convention). 
Size, 26238. Printed in Colors. 


Subscription Price, with Sunday-school Superintendent, *. Oo per Foam postage prepaid. 


So ae LDrogredCo- Qeaidence RY. 


CONDENSED DIGT IONARY 


CONDENSED 
24,000 PROPER NAMES, [ma., $1.80 























800 PAGES. 
60,000 WORDS. 1,500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
COMFORT AND HEALTH SECURED! 


A reclining, lawn, hammock, invalid, and Steamer Chair com- 
rined. —— ‘and easily ‘adjusted’ to any position. Strongly 
built and lasts for years. ‘The most comfortable chair for the —4 : 
7. Sells at sight. Every family and invalid requiresone. Used a 
the house, steamer, seaside, and lawn, and completely supplants the 
hammock. Itgivesthe occupantan ony reclining ition avoidi 
the dizzy sick sensa’ papernnces ine in 
forward and back motion, is self-propelling, and can 
~“* day with pleasure. Is built ofoak, finished in duck, 43) warranted 
— pezene. For these pur it HAS NO EQUAL. Price, delivered in Boston, 
ly and sen’ ded crowns or expressio any part of the world. Send 2c. stamp 
Foo. ot am engravi a aan wanted in every town. Remittances must always ac- 
company orders. Address HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., 119 Devonshire St., Boston. Mention this paper. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing fo keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a-binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 - Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. ordering goods, or in mahi i inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will eblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times. 











The Sunday School Bimes intends to admit only waht ys oo that are trustworthy. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


END for circular of Summer School of Elocution. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila. 


CURE or Goma? 129 ChestnutSt., 
‘The Leading School of Business Sciences, 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC Nit == 
valuable information free iu the new Ill 
endar. Address KE. TOURGEE, 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Giris (formerly % 4 
Walnut St. S. will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH ! 


Wy h aratus for 
Hs, sae CO.. 5 and + be 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 


Pha Sey and Little Girls. Thirteenth 
Sept at 4035 Chestnut St., W: eg } Ballets 


circulars address the Prin., 
A Boarding-school for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Pentia. Prepares for Welles- 
Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. u: For 
logues, please apply to Miss F. I. WA Prin, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. fo uca rion oF 
competent ieacherk. eat 
ung women. ace of competen ers. 
Somumences Ngee For cirealars and ee 
apply. to INNIE 5. JOHNSON, Prine “5 for 
p42 Rous D. KInesBuRY, Treas., bradfo 


HE 7 ANABLE’S 
T , FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


ll re-o) September 22, 
40 Bataee STREET, NEw BRuNSWICK, N. J. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near i Number Under care of 
Sap may but open to all. r limited to Ninety 
Three rses. brary 15. co Large 
Laboratories and eee 
For catalogue ang 

















A complete outfit 
of Students’ 
.75. Circulars free. 
ey Street, New York. 
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lication for next watery 
AAC SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford 


me STAMMERINC ” 


AND “S'TUTTERING ” CURED. 
inguirer as f of The Sunda: 


y phil n wet 
uirer as follows: “I have seen a number of ror Prot 
nd after treatmen’ 





aero th ane — who will deal honor- 


ably b 
yatta N. ie Cor. iit sith ands Se Garden Streets, 
Piilodelpriin OHS’ Instructor. 


IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
For particulars, address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
13 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


OCKY MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 


-, 834 uy. 634 inches—is a set of 40 Mineral 
Specimens Catsboe and systematically ar- 
repeat. Ce wn 


e. 10 cents. Hi. Ei. TAM- 
ith St., Denver, Col. 
TOOLS. :oFALEMAN & McFADD 
+ 1025 Market St., Phiivacipnia. 


PURE AND RELIABLE 


homeopathic Remedies 


EITHER BY THE SINGLE VIAL, OR IN 
COMPLETE OUTFITS, AT 


BOERICKE & TAFEL’S Pharmacies, 


1011 Arch St., 1035 Walnut St., Phila, 


CAPON SPRINGS AND BATHS 


(Alkaline Lithia Water. Afso fine Iron Waters.) 
Lr rem raderrosgge Cco., W. VA. 

Climate u No fogs. No malaria. 

gost mings yr rming summer hemestnadeeentinel 

moun in region for all seeking recreation or health. 
sw: ing pool of mineral water in the world. 

Fine band. Pleasant drives and good fishi 

sive improvements since last season. 

pord rches added. Accommodations fo: Z 

formation address, W. H. SALE, Proprietor. 


RUSSES, BLASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES, 

etc. La y+ — eee assortment in the trade, 

with seevee ccessful adjustment ao 
- y at“ Soele ey" 8 3 Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 

Chestaut 8t., Phi pon ae Apartments for ladies 
ak Children. Send 25 pring for catalogues. 


LASTIC TRUSSES on days’ trial. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Ghicego. Til. 
GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatism and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Gettysburg Spring Co., Gettysburg and Philad’a. 
$10 Bs Bibles Xe r $4 and New books. wy wanted. 
Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 


| NOV ELT RUC MACHINE. 


te F pec. 27, 1881.) For making 
a by ‘all, fait direction ns, #1. 
ons, 
gent by mail ED. Maniac 
turers Stamped o Rue Pattern: 


Burlap. Bewareof infrin ementa 
Send for circular. E. BR & CO., Tol le 


b] NEW TABERNACLE 
SERMONS, This resmens 
comprises the a... A 
this distinguished pulpit orator, wi th por 
and ft fae-simile of a letter authorizing its — 
a Nearly ied 


1.50. Wan 
teachers and yin to introduce it. To those 
wae will pledge to act as agent, or get up a club, we 
will furnish Comey =f copy for 90 cents; desired by 


=e, add 10 cen 
E. TREAT, Publisher, Fi Broadway, New York. 
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chance, &2 Send for 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND 


By John B. Gough. 
His lestend crowning life west, ttm fale 
est, eam soe pe Bright, pure. and 
eM all. To it 
the and Death of Mr. Go by Re 
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» ewoeren 
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publisher will refund to subscribers any money "that they lose thereby. 


Should, howe ever, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





